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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Tue FIRESIDE. 


T is very hard to be obliged to 
alter our relationships with our 
friends, and still more hard to 
alter the habits which have 
shaped our lives. Mr. Beresford, 
when he was forbidden to con- 
tinue his visits to his neighbour, 
was like a man stranded, not 
knowing what to make of him- 
self. When the evening came he 
went to his library as usual, and 
made an attempt to settle to his 
work, as he called it. But long 
before the hour at which with 
placid regularity he had been 
used to go to Mrs. Meredith’s, he 
got uneasy. Knowing that his 
happy habit was to be disturbed, 
he was restless and uncomfortable 
even before the habitual moment 
came. He could not read, he 

ik \ could not write— how was he 

to spend the slowly moving moments, and how to account to her for 

the disturbance of the usual routine? Should he write and tell her that 
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he was going out, that he had received a sudden invitation or a sudden 
commission? "When he was debating this question in his mind, Edward 
came in with a very grave face to say that his mother was ill and unable 
to see any one. 

“She said you had better be told,” said Edward ; “she has gone to 
her room. She has a—headache. She cannot see any one to-night.” 

“ Mr. Sommerville has been with you; has he anything to do with 
your mother’s headache ?” 

“T think so,” said Edward, angrily—“ old meddler ; but she seems 
to think we must put up with him. I wish my father would come home 
and look after his own affairs.” 

“Tt was a mission from your father, then?” Mr. Beresford was 
silent for a moment, thinking with somewhat sombre dissatisfaction of the 
absent Meredith. Would it be so pleasant to see him come home? 
Would the unaccustomed presence of the master be an advantage to the 
house? He could not be so insincere as to echo Edward's wish ; but he 
was moved sympathetically towards the youth, who certainly was quite 
unsuspicious of him, whatever other people might be. ‘“ Go upstairs and 
see Cara,” he said ; “she is in the drawing-room.” 

The young man’s face brightened. Oswald was absent ; he was not as 
usual in his brother’s way ; and though Edward had agreed loyally to accept 
what he supposed to be the state of affairs and school himself to look upon 
Cara as his future sister, that was no reason—indeed it was rather the 
reverse of a reason—for avoiding her now. He went upstairs with a kind 
of sweet unhappiness in his heart. If Cara was not for him, he must put 
up with it ; he must try to be glad if she had chosen according to her 
own happiness. But in the meantime he would try to forget that, and 
take what pleasure heaven might afford him in her society—a modified 
imperfect happiness with an after-taste of bitterness in it—but still better 
than no consolation at all. 

Cara was with her aunt in the drawing-room, and they both welcomed 
him with smiles. Miss Cherry, indeed, was quite effusive in her pleasure. 

“ Come and tell us all the news and amuse us,” she said ; “ that is the 
chief advantage of having men about. My brother is no good, he never 
goes out; and if he did go out, he never comes upstairs. I thought 
Oswald would have come this evening,” Miss Cherry said, in a tone which 
for her sounded querulous ; and she looked from one to the other of the 
young people with a curious look. She was not pleased to be left out of 
Cara’s confidence, and when they excused Oswald with one breath, both 
explaining eagerly that they had known of his engagement, Miss Cherry 
was if anything worse offended still. Why should not they be open, and 
tell everything? she thought. 

“ Besides,” said Cara, very calmly, “ Oswald never comes here in the 
evening : he has always so many places to go to, and his club. Edward 
is too young to have a club. Why should people go out always at night? 
Isn’t it pleasant to stay at home?” 
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“ My dear, gentlemen are not like us,” said Miss Cherry, instinctively 
defending the absent, “ and to tell the truth, when I have been going to the 
play or to a party—I mean in my young days—I used to like to see the 
lighted streets—all the shops shining, and the people thronging past on 
the pavement. I am afraid it was a vulgar taste ; but I liked it. And 
men, who can go where they please I am very sorry that your 
mamma has a headache, Edward. She is not seeing any one? I wonder 
what James ?” Here she stopped abruptly and looked conscious, 
feeling that to discuss her brother with these young persons would be very 
foolish. Fortunately they were occupied with each other and did not 
pay much attention to what she said. 

“Oh, Edward,” said Cara, “stay and read to us! there is nothing I 
like so much. It is always dull here in the evenings, much duller than 
at the Hill, except when we go out. And Aunt Cherry has her work, 
and so have I. Sit here—here is 2 comfortable chair close to the lamp. 
You have nothing particular to do, and if your mother has a headache, 
she does not want you.” 

“T don’t require to be coaxed,” said Edward, his face glowing with 
pleasure ; and then a certain pallor stole over it as he said to himself, she 
is treating me like her brother ; but even that was pleasant, after a sort. 
“T am quite willing to read,” he said ; “ what shall it be? Tell me what 
book you like best.” 

“ Poetry,” said Cara ; “don’t you like poetry, Aunt Cherry? There 
is a novel there; but I prefer Tennyson. Mr. Browning is a little too 
hard for me. Aunt Cherry, Edward is very good when he reads out 
loud. You would like to hear Elaine?” 

“ Ye-es,” said Miss Cherry. She cast a regretful glance at the novel, 
which was fresh from Mudie’s ; but soon cheered up, reflecting that she 
was half through the second volume, and that it would not be amusing to 
begin it over again. “In my young days stories would bear reading 
two or three times over,” she said, unconsciously following out her own 
thought ; but they have fallen off like everything else. Yes, my dear, I 
am always fond of poetry. Let me get my work. It is the new kind of 
art-needlework, Edward. I don’t know if you have seen any of it. Itis 
considered a great deal better in design than the Berlin work we 
used to do, and it is a very easy stitch, and goes quickly. That is what 
I like in it. I must have the basket with all my crewels, Cara, and my 
Scissors and my thimble, before he begins. I hate interrupting any one 
who is reading. But you are only hemming, my dear. You might have 
prettier work for the drawing-room. I think girls should always have 
some pretty work in hand ; don’t you think so, Edward? It is pleasanter 
to look at than that plain piece of white work.” 

“T should think anything that Cara worked at pretty,” said Edward, 
forgetting precaution. Miss Cherry looked up at him suddenly with a 
little alarm, but Cara, who was searching for the crewels, and the thimble 
and the scissors, on a distant table, fortunately did not hear what he said. 

13—2 
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“ H-hush !” said Miss Cherry, “we must not make the child vain ;” 
but, to tell the truth, her lively imagination immediately leaped at a rival- 
ship between the brothers. “I suppose we must consider her fate sealed, 
though she is not so frank about it as I could wish,” she added, in an 
under-tone. 

“Here are your crewels, Aunt Cherry; and here is the book, 
Edward. What were you talking about?” said Cara, coming back into 
the warm circle of the light. 

“Nothing, my darling—about the art-needlework, and Edward thinks 
it very pretty ; but I am not sure that I don’t prefer the Berlin wool. 
After all, to work borders to dusters seems scarcely worth while, does it? 
Oh yes, my dear, I know it is for a chair ; but it looks just like a duster, 
Now we used to work on silk and satin—much better worth it.” 

“ Aunt Cherry, you always talk most when some one is beginning to 
read.” 

“Do I, dear?” said Miss Cherry, in a wondering, injured tone. 
“Well, then I shall be silent. I do not think I am much given to be 
talkative. Have I got everything !/—then, my dear boy, please go on.” 

It was a pretty scene. The rich warm centre of the fire, the moon- 
lamps on either table, filled the soft atmosphere with light. Miss Cherry, 
in her grey gown, which was of glistening silk, full of soft reflections, in 
the evening, sat on one side, with her crewels in her lap, giving points of 
subdued colour, and her face full in the light, very intent over the work, 
which sometimes puzzled her a little. Cara and Edward had the other 
table between them ; he with his book before him, placed so that he could 
see her when he raised his eyes ; she with the muslin she was hemming 
falling about her pretty hands—a fair white creature, with a rose-light shed 
upon her from the fire. The rest of the room was less light, enshrining 
this spot of brightness, but giving forth chance gleams in every corner 
from mirrors which threw them forth dimly, from china and old Venetian 
glass, which caught the light, and sent flickers of colour about the 
walls. Mr. Beresford, who, deprived of his usual rest, was wandering 
about, an @me en peine, looked in for a» moment at the door, and 
paused to look at them, and then disappeared again. He never spent a 
moment longer than he could help in that haunted room ; but to-night, 
perhaps, in his restlessness, might have found it a relief to take his 
natural place there, had he not been checked by the quiet home-like 
aspect of this pretty group, which seemed complete. It did not look 
like any chance combination, but seemed so harmonious, so natural to the 
place, as if it had always been there, and always must possess the warm 
fireside, that he was incapable of disturbing them. Better to bear the new 
life alone. This genial party—what had he to do with it, disturbing it by 
his past, by the ghosts that would come with him? He shut the door 
noiselessly, and went back again, down to his gloomy library. Poor Annie's 
room, in which everything spoke of her—how the loss of her had 
changed all the world to him, and driven him away for ever from the 
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soft delight of that household centre! Strangely enough, the failure of 
the refuge which friendship had made for him, renewed all his regrets 
tenfold for his wife whom he had lost. He seemed almost to lose her 
again, and the bitterness of the first hours came back upon him as he 
gat alone, having nowhere to go to. Life was hard on him, and 
fate. 

The party in the drawing-room had not perceived this ghost looking 
in upon them: they went on tranquilly ; Miss Cherry puckering her 
soft old forehead over her art design, and the firelight throwing its warm 
ruddiness over Cara’s white dress. Barring the troubles incident upon 
art-needlework, the two ladies were giving their whole minds to the lily 
maid of Astolat and her love-tragedy. But the reader was not so much 
absorbed in Hlaine. Another current of thought kept flowing through 
his mind underneath the poetry. He wondered whether this would be 
his lot through his life, to sit in the light of the warmth which was for 
his brother, and be the tame spectator of the love which was his brother’s, 
and make up for the absence of the gay truant who even for that love’s 
sake would not give up his own pleasures. Edward felt that there 
would be a certain happiness touched with bitterness even in this lot ; 
but how strange that this, which he would have given his life for, should 
fall to Oswald’s share, who would give so little for it, and not to him. 
These thoughts ran through bis mind like a cold undercurrent below the 
warm sunlit surface of the visible stream ; but they did not show, and 
indeed they did not much disturb Edward’s happiness of the moment, but 
gave it a kind of poignant thrill of feeling, which made it more dear. 
He knew (he thought) that Oswald was the favoured and chosen, but as 
yet he had not been told of it, and the uncertainty was still sweet, so long 
as it might last. 

“Ah!” said Cara, drawing a long breath: the poetry had got into 
her head—tears were coming into her eyes, filling them and then ebbing 
back again somehow, for she would not shed them. She had no thought 
but for Elaine, yet felt somehow, as youth has a way of doing, a soft com- 
parison between herself and Elaine, a wavering of identity—was it that 
she too was capable of that “love of the moth for the star?” Edward 
watching her, felt that there was more poetry in Cara’s blue eyes than in 
the Laureate ; and no shame to Mr. Tennyson. Isit not in that tender 
emotion, that swelling of the heart to all lofty and sorrowful, and beau- 
tiful things, that poetry takes its rise? Cara being truly the poet’s 
vision, even to her own touched and melting consciousness, was all 
Elaine in her young lover’s eyes. 

“ But, my dear, my dear!” said Miss Cherry, “if poor Elaine had 
only loved some one like herself, some young knight that could respond 
to her and make her happy, oh, how much better it would have been! It 
makes my heart ache : for Lancelot, you know, never could have loved 
her ; though indeed I don’t know why not, for men being middle-aged is 
no guarantee,” Miss Cherry added, with a little sigh, “against their 
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making fools of themselves for young girls; but it would have been far 
more natural and happier for her had she set her heart on some one of 
her own age, who would have made her Fe 

“Oh,” cried Cara, “don’t say it over again! made her happy! did 
Elaine want to be made happy? She wanted what was the highest and 
noblest, not asking what was to become of her. What did it matter 
about her? It was enough that she found out Lancelot without even 
knowing his name. I suppose such a thing might be,” said Cara, sinking 
her voice in poetic awe, “as that Lancelot might come to one’s very 
door, and one never know him. That would be worse, far worse, than 
dying for his sake.” 

“Oh, Cara, Lancelot was not such a very fine character after all,” 
said Miss Cherry, “and though I am not so clever about poetry as you 
are, I have seen many a young girl taken in with an older man, who 
seemed everything that was noble, but had a very sad past behind him 
that nobody knew of ; but after they are married, it is always found out. I 
would rather, far rather, see you with a young man of your own age.” 

“ Aunt Cherry !” cried the girl, blushing all over with the hot, sudden, 
overwhelming blush of her years, and then Cara threw a glance at Edward, 
seeking sympathy and implying horror at this matter-of-fact view, and 
caught his eye and blushed all the more; while Edward blushed too, he 
knew not why. This glance of mutual understanding silenced them 
both, though neither knew what electric spark had passed between them. 
Cara in her confusion edged her chair a little further off, and Edward 
returned to his book. It was an interruption to the delicious calm of the 
evening. And Miss Cherry began to look at her watch and wonder 
audibly to find that it was so late. “Past ten o'clock! almost time for 
bed. I thought it was only about eight. Are you really going, Edward! 
I am sure we are very much obliged—the evening has passed so quickly. 
And I hope your mamma will be better to-morrow. Tell her how very 
very sorry we are, and give her my love.” 

Edward went away with his heart beating loud. To think that the 
rightful enjoyment of all this belonged not to himself, but to Oswald, who 
was out dining, perhaps flirting somewhere, caring so little about it. 
Was it always so in this world—what a man most wanted he never got, 
but that which he prized little was flung to him like a crust to a dog ! 
How strange it was! Edward did not go in, but lit a pensive cigar, and 
paced up and down the Square, watching the lights rise into the higher 
windows. He knew which was Cara’s, and watched the lighting of the 
candles on the table, which he could guess by the faint brightening which 
showed outside. What was she thinking of ? Perhaps of Oswald, wonder- 
ing why he had not come ; perhaps kindly of himself as of a brother, in 
whose affection she would trust. Yes! said Edward to himself, with 
pathetic enthusiasm ; she should always be able to trust in his affection. If 
Oswald proved but a cool lover, a cooler husband, Edward would never 
fail her as a brother. She should never find out that any other thought 
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had ever entered his mind. She should learn that he was always at her 
command, faithful to any wish of hers; but then he recollected, poor 
fellow, that he was going to India, in Oswald’s place, who would not go. 
How could he serve her—how could he be of use to her then ? 

Miss Cherry lingered a little after she had sent Cara to bed. She 
wanted to look over the end of that novel, and the fire was too good to 
be left, John having imprudently heaped on coals at a late hour. Before 
she opened the book she paused to think that if it had not been Oswald, 
she almost wished that it had been Edward ; but it was Cara, of course, 
who must choose. She had not read much more than a page, however, 
when her studies were disturbed. Her brother came suddenly into the 
room, in his slippers, a carelessness of toilette which was quite unusual 
to him. He came in making her start, and poked the fire with a sort of 
violence without saying anything. Then he turned his back to the 
mantelpiece, and gave a glance round the room, in all its dim perfec- 
tions, and sighed. 

“Cherry,” he said, “ if you are not busy, I should like to ask you a 
question. I came upstairs a little while ago, but you were too much 
occupied to notice me.” 

“ James! indeed, I never saw you.” 

“T know you did not. I did not mean to blame any one. Tell me 
what you meant the other morning, when you advised me to stay at home 
after dinner—not to leave Cara? Was it for Cara’s sake?” 

“ Cara was lonely, James ; she has never—been used—to be left alone.” 

“ Was it for Cara’s sake ?” 

“Oh, James,” said Miss Cherry, faltering, “don’t think I wish to 
interfere! You are more able to judge than I am. It is not my place 
to make any remarks upon what you do.” 

“Cherry, don’t evade the question; why did you speak to me so? 
Was it entirely for Cara’s sake?” 

Miss Cherry grew red, and grew white. She clasped her hands 
together in unconscious supplication. “I must say what I think if I say 
anything, James. It was a little for—dear Mrs. Meredith too. One 
must think of her as well. Her husband is a long way off; she is a very 
kind woman—kindness itself. Even if she thought you came too often, 
she would not like to say anything. Women understand women, James. 
She would say to herself, that to send you away would hurt your feelings, 
and she would rather bear a little annoyance herself.” 

“ Do you mean to say she has had any annoyance on my. account ?” 

“ She might have, James dear. She has not taken me into her con- 
fidence ; but people talk. I suppose if she was a widow and you could— 
marry—” 

“ Charity !” 

He had scarcely ever called her by that formal name before, and Miss 
Cherry was frightened. “Oh!” she cried, once more clasping her hands. 
“Do not punish me forit! It is not my fault. I know better, for 
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I know you both ; but people will say so; and you should deny yourself 
for her sake.” 

“ Does she wish it?” he said hoarsely. It took him a strenuous 
effort to keep down his fury ; but indeed there was no one to assail. 

“ She would not wish anything for herself; it would be her nature 
to think of you first,” said Miss Cherry. “It is not what she wishes, 
but what you, me, everybody, ought to wish for her, James.” 

He looked round the room with a cloud upon his face. “ Do you 
know what I see here?” he said ;—“ my past life, which I cannot recall. 
Am I to come here disturbing the new life that is beginning in it—filling 
the place with gloom. That does not matter, does it? Better to think 
of a few malicious words, and make them the rule of one’s conduct, than 
strive to follow nature and common sense.” 

“ James!” said Miss Cherry, “ all the malicious words in the world 
will do no harm to you /” 

“ What do you mean ?” he said. 

“You are free, so far as that is concerned,” said his timid sister, 
rising from her seat. She looked at him with a mild contempt strange 
to be seen in the eyes of so gentlea woman. “ You can do what you 
like, James ; it is not yow who will suffer. Good-night,” she said. 

And though Miss Cherry’s heart beat loudly, she had the courage to go 
away and leave him there, transfixed with that bold dart thrown by 
her most timid faltering hand. He stood still for some time after she 
had left him, unable to move with pain and astonishment. The ass of 
Balaam was nothing to this tremendous coup from Miss Cherry. He 
was struck prostrate. Almost he forgot to think of the room and its 
recollections, so entirely was he slain by this blow. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
Tue Orv Foik anp tHE Youna. 


Tue intercourse between the two houses went on for some time in that 
uncomfortable and embarrassing way which comes between the sudden 
pause of a domestic crisis and the inevitable but delayed explanation. 
The evening after that on which Mrs. Meredith had a headache, Mr. 
Beresford had an engagement. Next night she went to the opera, which 
had just re-opened ; the next again he had a meeting of his Society ; and 
thus they continued, avoiding the meeting at which something would 
require to be said, and suffering intensely each with a sense of unkind- 
ness on the part of the other. James Beresford could not but feel that 
to cut him off thus, demonstrated a coolness of interest on the part of his 
friend which went against all those shows of kindness which made her so 
beloved—those soft ministrations of sympathy which, he supposed bitterly, 
anybody might have for the asking, but which were withdrawn as easily 
as they were given; while she, on her part, with a certain wonder- 
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ing resentment, felt his tame withdrawal from her, and uncourageous 
yielding of her friendship to the first suggestion of conventional fault- 
finding. But this could not go on for ever between two people of honest 
feeling. There came a time when he could not bear it, and she could 
not bear it. Mr. Beresford’s return to the house which he had visited 
daily for so long attracted naturally as much observation as the cessation 
of his visits had done. While these visits were habitual there might be 
private smiles and comments; but the sudden stoppage of them naturally 
aroused all the dormant criticism ; and when, after a ten days’ interval, 
he knocked at Mrs. Meredith’s door again, all her servants and his own, 
and the houses next door on each side, were in a ferment of curiosity. 
What was going to happen? He walked upstairs into the drawing-room 
with his elderly heart beating a little quicker than usual. Hearts of 
fifty are more apt to palpitate in such cases as this than in any other. 
James Beresford was not in love with his neighbour’s wife, but he had 
found in her that tender friendship, that healing sympathy which men 
and women can afford to each other, better, perhaps, than men can to 
men, or women to women—a friendship which is the most enduring 
charm of marriage, but not necessarily confined to it; which is the 
highest delight of fraternal intercourse, yet not always to be found in 
that. The loss of it without fault on either side makes one of those 
rents in life which are as bad as death itself, even when accompanied 
by full understanding, on both sides, of the reason for the separation ; 
and very rarely can these reasons be accepted and acknowledged on both 
sides alike, without pangs of injury or development of other and less 
blameless sentiments. Vulgar opinion with one unanimous voice has 
stigmatised the relationship as impossible ; from which it may be con- 
ceded that it is dangerous and difficult; but yet solitary examples of 
it are to be found all over the world; occurring here and there with deli- 
cate rarity like a fastidious flower which only some quintessence of soil 
can suit; and it flourishes most, as is natural, among those to whom 
the ordinary relationships of life have not been satisfactory. Beresford, 
bereft half-way on the hard road of existence of his natural companion, 
and Mrs. Meredith deserted by hers, were, of all people in the world, the 
two most likely to find some compensation in such a friendship ; but I 
do not say it is a thing to be permitted or encouraged, because here 
were two for whom it was a kind of secondary happiness. They were 
as safe from falling into the sin which neither of them were the least 
inclined to, as if they had been two rocks or towers ; but others might 
not be so safe ; and social laws must, so long as the world lasts under 
its present conditions, be made for vulgar minds. Perhaps, too, Cara 
would have occupied a different place as her mother’s representative had 
not her father found a confidant and companion of his own age, who 
was so much to him; and the boys might have found their mother more 
exclusively their own, had not so confidential a counsellor been next 
door. But it is doubtful whether in the latter particular there was 
13—5 
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anything to be regretted, for boys must go out into the world, according 
to the same vulgar voice of general opinion, and have nothing to do with 
their mother’s apron-string. Still it was not a thing to be permitted, 
that those two should be such friends ; and now at last the world’s will 
had been fully signified to them; and after an attempt to elude the 
necessity of explanation, the moment had come at which they must obey 
the fiat of society, and meet to part. 

He walked into the room, his heart thumping with a muffled sound 
against his bosom—not like the heart-beats of young emotion—heavier, 
less rapid, painful throbs. She was seated in her usual place by the fire, 
a little table beside her with a lamp upon it, and some books. She had 
her knitting in her hand. She did not rise to receive him, but raised 
her eyes in all the old friendly sweetness, and held out her hand. She 
was agitated too, but she had more command over herself. There are 
cases in which a man may, and a woman must not, show emotion. 

“Well?” she said, in a voice with a falter in it, taking no notice of 
his absence, or of any reason why they should not meet. ‘“ Well?” half 
a question, half a salutation, betraying only in its brevity that she was 
not sufficiently at her ease for many words. 

He went up and stood before her, putting out his hands to the fire 
with that want of warmth which all unhappy people feel. He could 
not smile or take no notice as she tried to do. “I have come to ask you 
what is the meaning of this ?” he said ; “and whether there is no resource. 
Tf it must be *s 

“ The meaning of — what?” she said, faltering ; then again a pause: 
“T have nothing to do with it, Mr. Beresford ; I do not understand it. 
These people speak a strange language.” 

“ Don’t they?” he cried ; “a vile language, made for other ears than 
yours. Are we to be ruled by it, you and I, to whom it is a jargon of 
the lower world ?” 

She did not make any answer ; her fingers trembled over her knit- 
ting, but she went on with it. That heshould speak so, gave her a little 
consolation ; but she knew very well, as perhaps he also knew, that there 
was nothing for it but to yield. 

“ What harm can I do you?” he said, with a kind of aimless argu- 
ment. “I am not a man to harm people by the mere sight of me, am I? 
I am not new and untried, like a stranger whom people might be doubt- 
ful of. All my antecedents are known. What harm can I do you? or 
the boys—perhaps they think I will harm the boys.” 

“ Oh,*do not talk so,” she said; “ you know no one thinks of harm 
in you. It is because everything that is unusual must be wrong ;— 
because—but why should we discuss it, when there is no reason in it }” 

“Why should we obey it, when there is no reason in it?” he said. 

“ Alas! we cannot help ourselves now; when a thing is said, it 
cannot be unsaid. After this we could not be the same, We should 
remember, and be conscious.” 
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“ Of what?” 

“Oh, of—nothing, except what has been said. Don’t be angry with 
me. I have so many things to think of —the boys first of all ; there 
must be no talking for them to hear. “ Don’t you think,” she said, with 
tears in her eyes, which glistened and betrayed themselves, yet with an 
appealing smile, “ that least said is soonest mended? To discuss it all is 
impossible. If you could come—now and then—as other people come.” 

Then there was a pause. To come down to the level of other people, 
—to confess that their intercourse must be so restricted—was not that 
of itself a confession that the intercourse was darigerous, impossible, even 
wrong? “Other people!” Mr. Beresford repeated, in a low tone of 
melancholy mockery, with a resenting smile. If it had come to that, 
indeed !—and then he stood with his head bent down, holding his hands 
to the fire. She was silent, too: what could they say to each other? 
So many times they had sat in this room in tranquil companionship, 
sometimes talking, sometimes silent, no bond of politeness upon them to 
do one thing or the other, understanding each other. And now all at 
once this comradeship, this brotherhood (are all these nouns of alliance 
masculine?) had to be dropped, and these two friends become as other 
people. Not a word was said now—that was the tolling of the dead bell. 

“T think I shall go away,” he said, after a pause. “ Life has not 
so much in it now-a-days, that it can have the best half rent off, and yet 
go onall the same. I think I shall go away.” 

“ Where will you go to?” she asked softly. 

“What do I care?” he said, and then there was another long pause. 

All this time, on the other side of the wall, by the fire which cor- 
responded like one twin to another with this, Edward was reading to 
Cara and Miss Cherry. There is no time in his life in which a young 
man is so utterly domestic, so content with the little circle of the fireside, 
as when he is in love. All the amusements and excitements of life were 
as nothing to Edward in comparison with the limited patch of light in 
which Miss Cherry and her niece did their needlework. He was very 
unhappy, poor young fellow ; but how sweet it was to be so unhappy ! He 
thought of all that Oswald was relinquishing, with a sense of semi-contempt 
for Oswald. Nothing would he have done against his brother’s interests, 
however his own were involved; but he could not help the rising sense 
that in this case at least it was he who was worthy rather than his 
brother. And it was a never-ceasing wonder to him that Cara took it 
so placidly. Oswald went to her in the morning and held long conver- 
sations with her, but in the evening he pursued his ordinary course, and 
in the present disorganised state of the two houses all the mutual din- 
ners and evening meetings being made an end of, they scarcely saw each 
other except in the morning. This, however, the girl seemed to accept 
as the natural course of affairs. She was not gay, for it was not Cara’s 
habit to be gay; but she went seriously about her little world, and 
smiled upon Edward with absolute composure as if Oswald had no exist- 
ence. It was a thing which Edward could not understand. He sat at 
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the other side of the table and real to her, whatever she chose to place 
before him, as long as she chose. He was never weary ; but he did not 
derive much intellectual advantage from what he read. While he was 
giving forth some one else’s sentiments, his own thoughts were running 
on a lively under-current. Why was Oswald never here? and why did 
Cara take his absence so quietly ? These were the two leading thoughts 
with which he perplexed himself; and as he never made out any sort of 
answer to them, the question ran on for ever. That evening on which 
Mr. Beresford had gone to have his parting interview with Mrs. Mere- 
dith, Miss Cherry was more preoccupied than usual. She sighed over 
her crewels with more heaviness than could be involved in the mere dif- 
ficulties of the pattern. To be sure, there was enough in that pattern to 
have driven any woman out of her senses. And as she puckered her 
brows over it, Miss Cherry sighed ; but this sigh told of a something 
more heavy which lay upon her mind, the distracted state of which may 
be best described by the fact that when they were in the middle of their 
reading, Cara hemming on with a countenance absorbed, Miss Cherry 
made the communication of which she was full, all at once, without 
warning, breaking in, in the middle of a sentence, so that Edward’s voice 
mingled with hers for a line or so, before he could stop himself — 

“ Your papa is thinking of going away.” 

“ What ?” cried Cara and Edward in a breath. 

“ Your papa,” said Miss Cherry, with another great sigh, “ is thinking 
of shutting up his house again, and going away.” 

“ Aunt Cherry!” cried Cara, with the colour rushing suddenly to 
her face, as it bad a way of doing when she was moved; and she half- 
turned and cast a glance at Edward of wonder and sudden dismay. As 
for him, he had not leisure to feel the strange delight of this confidential 
glance, so entirely struck dumb was he with the appalling news. He 
grew pale as Cara grew red, and felt as if all the blood was ebbing out 
of his heart. 

“It is not that we will not be happy—oh! happy beyond measure— 
to have you again, my darling,” said Miss Cherry; “but I would be 
false if I did not say what a disappointment it is to think, after all our 
hopes for my poor James, that he is not able to settle down in his own 
house. I can’t tell you what a disappointment it is. So far as we are 
concerned—Aunt Charity and I—it will be new life to us to have you 
home. But we did not wish to be selfish, to think of our own comfort, 
and it will be such a shock to dear Aunt Charity. She always said, as 
you know, Cara, what a comfort it was to think that the only man of 
the family was at hand, whatever happened. I don’t know how I am 
to break it to her, and in her weak state of health.” 

“ But, Aunt Cherry—what does it mean?—What has made him 
change ?—Are you sure you are not mistaken? Don’t you think you 
have misunderstood? It does not seem possible. Are you quite, quite 
certain ?” 

“T am not so silly as you think me, my dear,” said Miss Cherry, 
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half offended. “I know the meaning of words. Yes, there are reasons. 
He is not so happy as he thought he might be. No, my darling, I don’t 
think you are to blame. He does not blame you; he only says it is not 
possible. If you could get him to move perhaps to another house— 
but not here ; he could not possibly stay here.” 

Now it was Cara’s turn to grow pale and Edward’s to grow red. She 
looked at him again with a wondering, questioning glance, but he did 
not reply. 

“T hope it has nothing to do with the folly of any busybody—making 
mischief between him and his friends,” Edward said with indignation. 
“Mr. Beresford ought to have some philosophy—he ought not to mind.” 

“ Ah—he might not mind for himself—but when others are concerned,” 
said Miss Cherry, mysteriously. ‘“ But so it is, my dear, whether we ap- 
proveor not. I meant to have gone back to poor dear Aunt Charity, but 
now I am to stay on to shut up the house and settle everything. It is an 
ill wind that blows nobody good,” she added, with a smile ; “ we shall have 
you back again, Cara; and that will be like the spring to the flowers. 
We gave you up without grumbling—but it is not in nature that we 
should not be glad to have you back.” 

This gentle piece of self-congratulation was all, however, that was said. 
Cara had grown quite still and pale. She turned her eyes to Edward 
once more, and looked at him with a sort of woeful appeal that made his 
heart beat. ‘This is dreadful news,” he said, with his voice trembling ; 
and then true to his brotherly generosity, added as steadily as he could, 
“Tt will be dreadful news for poor Oswald.” Cara clasped her hands 
together in a kind of mute prayer. 

“Do you think nothing can be done?” she said. 

Now it was Miss Cherry’s turn to feel a little, a very little wounded. 
“You have soon forgotten your old home,” she said. “I thought, though 
you might be sorry, you would be glad too—to get home.” 

“It is not that,” said Cara, with tears in her voice. What a break 
was this of the calm happiness of the evening, the pleasure of being 
together, the charm of the poetry, all those “ influences of soul and sense” 
that had been stealing into the girl’s innocent soul and transforming her 
unawares! No doubt she might have outlived it all, and learnt to look 
back upon that first shock with a smile—but nevertheless it was the 
first shock, and at the moment it was overwhelming. She looked at 
Edward again amazed, appealing to him, asking his sympathy ; ought he 
to thrust in Oswald between them once more? Between love and honour 
the young man did not know what to do or say. His heart was wrung 
with the thought of parting, but it was not to him the same shock and 
unforeseen, unbelievable calamity—under which she turned appealing to 
earth and heaven. 

“ And I am going to India,” he said, with a kind of despairing smile 
and quivering lips. 

The elder pair on the other side of the wall were not moved by 
these ineffable visionary pangs. They did not stand aghast at the strange 
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thought that their happiness was being interfered with, that heaven and 
earth had ceased to favour them—nor did they think that everything was 
over and life must come to a standstill. Their feelings were less full 
of the rapture of anguish; yet perhaps the heavy oppression of pain 
that troubled them was more bitter in its way. They knew very well 
that life would go on just as before, and nothing dreadful happen. They 
would only miss each other—miss the kind look and kind word, and 
simple daily consolation and quiet confidence each in the other. Nobody 
else could give them that rest and mutual support which they were thus 
forced to give up without cause. It was a trouble much less to be under- 
stood by the common eye, and appealing a great deal less to the heart 
than those pangs of youth which we have all felt more or less, anid can all 
sympathise with—but it was not a less real trouble. After the interval 
of silence which neither of them broke, because neither of them had any- 
thing to say, James Beresford sank upon his knees and took her hands into 
his—not in any attitude of sentimental devotion, but only to approach her 
as she sat there. They looked at each other through tears which to each half 
blurred the kind countenance which was the friendliest on earth. Then he 
kissed the hands he held one after the other. “God bless you,” she sobbed, 
her tears falling upon his sleeve. Why was it? Why was it? yet it had 
to be. And then they parted ; he going back to his gloomy library, she 
sitting still where he had left her in her lonely drawing-room, wiping 
away the tears, few but bitter, which this unlooked-for parting had 
brought to her eyes. They would not complain nor resist—nor even say 
what the separation cost them—but the young ones would cry out to 
heaven and earth, sure at least of pity and perhaps of succour. That made 
all the difference. While her father came in with his latch-key, and shut 
his door, shutting himself up with his thoughts, Cara was lifting the mute 
anguish of her sweet eyes to Edward, disturbing his very soul, poor fellow, 
with the question, whether it was only his sympathy she asked as a spec- 
tator of her misery in parting with his brother, whether it was When 
he said that about going to India, with that tremulous smile and attempt 
to mock at his own pain, the tears fell suddenly in a little shower, 
and a sob came from Cara’s oppressed bosom. For whom? Such distract- 
ing tumults of excitement do not rise in the maturer being—he was almost 
out of himself with wonder and anxiety, and hope and dread, dismay and 
terror. Was it for Oswald? Was it only his sympathy she asked for— 
was it but a pang of sisterly pity intensified by her own suffering, that 
she gave to him? 

The same roof, divided only by a partition, stretched over all those 
agitated souls, old and young. The only quite light heart it covered was 
that of Oswald, who came in rather late from a merry party, and lingered 
still later, smoking his cigar, and thinking what was the next step to be 
taken in his pursuit of that pretty frightened Agnes, who was no doubt 
suffering for his sake. It did not hurt Oswald to think that she was 
suffering for him—rather it brought a smile on his face, and a pleasurab’e 
sensation. He had got a hold on her which nothing else could have 
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given him. When they met again he would have a right to inquire into 
it, to give her his tender sympathy. After all, a scolding from sister 
Mary Jane was not very tragical suffering. On th< score of that it might 
be permitted to him to say a great many things that otherwise he could 
not have said, to suggest conclusions more momentous. And he did not 
think Agnes would be hard to move. He believed that she would pardon 
him, and not take away her favour from him—rather perhaps, even in 
her own despite, look upon him with eyes more kind. Oswald smoked at 
least two cigars in her honour, wondering if perhaps she was crying over 
the catastrophe of the evening, and feeling assured that there would be 
sweetness in her tears. He was apt to be very sure of the favour of all 
he cared to please, and that everything would go well with him. And as 
for the troubles that were under the same roof with him, he knew nothing 
of them, and would not have thought much had he known. He would 
have laughed—for of course each of these commotions had its ludicrous 
side, and Oswald would have made fun of them quite successfully. But 
they were much less important anyhow than his own preoccupations— 
full of which, with confidence in his heart and a smile on his lips, he went 
cheerfully upstairs, past the door within which his mother lay awake in 
the dark, thinking over all her life, which had not been, in external cir- 
cumstances, a very bright one; and that which was closed upon Edward’s 
conflict and confusion. Neither conflict nor confusion was in the mind of 
Oswald as he went smiling upstairs with his candle. All was likely to 
turn out well for him at least, whatever might happen to the rest of the 
world. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
A Repetuious Heart. 


Cara was busy in the drawing-room next morning, arranging a basket- 
ful of spring flowers which had come from the Hill, when Oswald came in 
with his usual budget. He was light-hearted, she was very sad. Oswald 
was gay because of the triumph he foresaw, and Cara was doubly depressed 
because she felt that her depression was ungrateful to the kind aunts 
whom she had been so sorry to leave, though she was so unwilling to go 
back. Why was it that the thought of going home made her so miserable? 
she asked herself. Miss Cherry’s delusion about Oswald, which had 
almost imposed upon’ Cara herself, had floated all away from her mind, 
half in laughter half in shame, when she found out that Oswald’s object 
was to make her the confidant of his love for another girl, not to make love 
to her in her own person. Cara had been ashamed of the fancy which her 
aunt's suggestion had put into her mind, but the désillusion had been a 
relief—and a more sympathetic confidant could not have been. She was 
interested in every step of the nascent romance, eager to hear all about 
the romantic intercourse, consisting chiefly of looks and distant salutations 
which he confided to her. No suspicion that she knew who his Agnes 
was had crossed Cara’s mind, for Agnes Burchell was just so much older 
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than herself as to have removed her above the terms of intimacy which 
are so readily formed between country neighbours. It was Liddy, the 
third girl of the family, who was Cara’s contemporary, and it was to Miss 
Cherry that Agnes talked when she went to the Hill. But Cara was less 
interested than usual to-day; her mind was occupied with her own 
affairs, and that future which seemed, for the moment, so dim and deprived 
of all the light and brightness of life. When Oswald took the basket of 
crocuses out of her hand, and bid her to sit down and listen to him, she 
complied languidly, without any of the bright curiosity and interest which 
were so pleasant to him. At first, however, occupied by his own tale, he 
did not even notice this failure. He told her of all that had happened, of the 
sudden apparition of Sister Mary Jane, and the fright in which his com- 
panion had left him. Oswald told the story with a smile. It amused 
him as if it had happened, Cara said to herself, being in a state of mind 
to judge more harshly than usual, to some one else. 

“ But it would not be pleasant for her,” said Cara. “TI don’t think 
she would laugh, Oswald. Even if there was nothing wrong in talking 
to you, she would feel as if there was when she saw the Sister. Do you 
think it is—quite—nice? That is a stupid word I know, but it is the 
one that comes easiest ; quite—quite—kind——? ” 

“To what, Carat” 

“ Get a girl into trouble like that, and walk away and smile? indeed, 
I don’t think it is. They could not say anything to you, but they might 
say a great many things that would not be pleasant to her—they would 
say it was not—nice : they would say it was not like a lady : they would 
say——Oh,” said Cara, with great gravity, “there are a great many very 
disagreeable things that people can say.” 

“You look as if you had felt it,” said Oswald, with a laugh—‘ but 
what does it all mean? Only that the old people cannot amuse themselves 
as we do—and are jealous. You may be a little tender-conscienced 
creature, but you don’t suppose really that girls mind?” 

“Not mind!” cried Cara, growing red, “to be called unwomanly, 
unlady-like! What should one mind then? Do you think nothing but 
beating us should move us? Most likely she has not slept all night for 
shame—and you, you are quite pleased! you laugh.” 

“Come, Cara, you are too hard upon me. Poor little darling! I 
would save her if I could from ever shedding a tear. But what does a 
scolding of that kind matter? She will cry I daresay—and next time we 
meet she will tell me about it, and laugh at herself for having cried. 
But I must find out who she is, and get introduced in proper form.” 

“Could I go, or Aunt Cherry? I am not hard, Oswald—I would do 
anything for you or for her—but you should not be so unfeeling. If she 
is only a teacher and poor, she might get into disgrace, she might be turned 
away—for, after all,” said Cara, with gentle severity—“I do not suppose 
she was to blame—but girls should not talk to gentlemen in the streets. 
Oh, yes, I know it was your fault——but, after all =) 

“ What a little dragon!” cried Oswald. “You! why, I should have 
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thought you would have sympathised with a girl like yourself—that is 
what comes of being brought up by old maids.” 

Cara gave him a look of superb yet gentle disdain. She rose up and 
got her flowers again, and began to arrange the golden crocus-cups among 
the moss which she had prepared to receive them. She had nothing to 
reply to such an accusation—and, to tell the truth, Oswald felt, notwith- 
standing his fine manly conscious superiority to old maids and prudish 
girls, and all the rules of old-fashioned decorum, somewhat sharply 
pricked by the dart of that quiet contempt. 

“T recant,” he said. ‘ Miss Cherry would be less hard than you, my 
lady Cara.” 

“ Aunt Cherry would go if you wished it, and tell the Sister not to 
be angry,” said Cara. ‘So would I—though perhaps I am too young. 
We could say that it was entirely your fault—that you would talk to 
her—that you wished to know her friends.” 

“Oh, thanks, I can manage all that myself,” he said, with a mixture 
of amusement and irritation. ‘“ Remember, I talk to you in confidence, 
Cara. I don’t want my private affairs to travel to Miss Cherry’s ears, 
and to be the talk of all the old ladies. Well, then, I beg your pardon, 
I will say I am fond of old ladies if you like; but I think we can 
manage for ourselves without help. She is a darling, Cara—her pretty 
eyes light up when she says anything, and she will not stand the con- 
ventional things that everybody says any more than you will. I am lucky 
to have got two such clever girls—one for my friend, the other r 

“ Oswald, it is so difficult to know when you are in earnest and when 
you are making fun. I do not feel so sure of you as I used todo. Are 
you only making fun of her, or are you really, truly in earnest?” 

“ Making fun of her! did not I tell you she had made me serious, 
pious even? You are a little infidel. But, Cara, look here, I am not 
joking now. You don’t think very much of me, I know; but there is no 
joke in this; I am going now to try to find out who she is, and all about 
her, and then I shall make my mother go, or some one. I did not mean 
any harm in laughing. Nobody thinks seriously of such affairs; and don’t 
you see we have a secret between us now, we have a link—we are not 
like strangers. But, as for being serious—if she is not my wife in three 
months—— ” 

“In three months !” cried Cara, astounded by his boldness. 

“Tn less than that. She likes me, Cara. I can see it in her pretty 
eyes, though she will never look at me if she can help it. You are a 
horrid little cold-hearted wretch and mock me, but most people do like 
me,” said the young man with a laugh of happy vanity in which just 
enough half-modesty was mingled to make it inoffensive ; “ everybody 
Imay say but you. Oh, I am serious; serious as a judge. In three 
months :—but for heaven’s sake not a word about it, not a syllable to my 
mother, or any one!” 

“T am not a telltale,” said Cara ; “ and I am very glad to see that you 
can be serious sometimes,” she added with a sigh. 
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He looked up alarmed. The first idea, indeed, that crossed Oswald’s 
mind was that Cara, though she had borne it so weil, was now giving in 
a little, and feeling the bitterness of losing Aim; which was an idea 
slightly embarrassing but agreeable, for it did not occur to him in the 
first place as it might to some men that such an occurrence would be 
humbling and painful to Cara if pleasant and flattering to himself. 
“‘ What is the matter ?” he asked, looking at her curiously. “ You are not 
so cheerful as usual.” 

“Oh, Oswald !” she said, with the tears coming to her eyes. “ Papa is 
going away again! I don’t know why. I don’t even know where he 
is going. It appears that he cannot make himself comfortable at home 
as he once thought, and the house is to be shut up and I am going back 
to the Hill with Aunt Cherry. It is ungrateful—horribly ungrateful 
of me to be sorry—but I am, I cannot help it. I thought that papa 
would have settled and stayed at home, and now all that is over.” 

“ Ah!” said Oswald. “So! Idid not think it would be so serious; 
itis about my mother, I suppose.” 

“ About your mother !” 

“Yes. People have interfered ; they say he is not to come to see her 
every day as he has been in the habit of doing. It is supposed not to be 
liked by the governor out in India. It is all the absurdest nonsense. 
The governor out in India is as indifferent as I am, Cara—you may take 
my word for that—and only a set of busybodies are to blame. But I am 
very sorry if it is going to bother you.” 

Cara did not make any answer. A flush of visionary shame 
came over her face. What did it mean? Such questions pain the deli- 
cate half-consciousness of a girl that there are matters in the world not 
fit for her discussion, beyond anything that elder minds can conceive. 
The suggestion of these hurts her, as elder and stouter fibres are incapable 
of being hurt, and this all the more when the parties involved are any way 
connected with herself. That there could be any question of the nature 
of her father’s regard for any woman, much less for Mrs. Meredith, a 
woman whom she knew and loved, cut Cara likea knife. Her very soul 
sbrank within her. She changed the subject eagerly— 

“ Were you ever at the Hill, Oswald ? You must come. It will soon 
be spring now ! look at the crocuses! and in the primrose time the woods 
are lovely. I was almost brought up there, and I always think of it 
as home.” 

“ But I must ask some more about this—about your father. It ought 
to be put a stop toa—” 

“Oh, don’t say any more,” cried Cara, hurriedly, with another blush. 
“You must let me know how your own affairs go on, and what happens ; 
and, Oswald, oh! I hope you will take care and not let her get into 
trouble about you. If she was to lose her home and her comfort—or 
even to get scolded—— ” 

“ Getting scolded is not such a dreadful punishment, Cara.” 

“Tat it is toa girl,” said Cara, very gravely, and she became 0 
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absorbed in the arrangement of her crocuses, setting them in the green 
moss, which had packed them, that he yielded to her preoccupation, being 
one of the persons who cannot be content without the entire attention 
of any one to whom they address themselves. He did not make out 
how it was that he had failed with Cara on this special morning, but he 
felt the failure, and it annoyed him. For the first time he had lost her 
interest. Was it that she did not like his devotion to Agnes to go so 
far, that she felt the disadvantage of losing him? This idea excited 
and exhilarated Oswald, who liked to be first with everybody. Poor 
Cara, if it was so! he was very sorry for her. If she had shown any 
inclination to accept him, he would have been very willing to prove to 
her that he had not given her up, notwithstanding his love for the other ; 
butshe would not pay any attention to his overtures, and nothing was left 
for him but to go away. 

Cara’s whole frame seemed to tingle with her blushing, her fancy fled 
from the subject thrust upon her attention even when excitement brought 
her back to it and whispered it again in her ears. Her father! Never 
since the scene which she had witnessed in her mother’s sick room, had 
Cara felt a child’s happy confidence in her father. She had never analysed 
her sentiments towards him, but there had been a half-conscious shrink- 
ing, a sense as of something unexplained that lay between them. She 
had gone over that scene a hundred times and a hundred to that, roused 
to its importance only after it was over. What had been the meaning 
of it? never to this day had she been quite able to make up her mind, 
nobody had talked to her of her mother’s death. Instead of those 
lingerings upon the sad details, upon the last words, upon all the circum- 
stances which preceded that catastrophe, which are usual in such cir- 
cumstances, there had been a hush of everything, which had driven 
the subject back upon her mind, and made her dwell upon it doubly. 
Time had a little effaced the impression, but the return to the Square 
had brought it back again in greater force, and in those lonely hours 
which the girl had spent there at first, left to her own resources, 
many a perplexed and perplexing fancy had crowded her mind. The 
new life, however, which had set in later, the companionship, the 
gentle gaieties, the new sentiment, altogether strange and wonderful, which 
had arisen in her young bosom, had quietly pushed forth all painful 
thoughts. But now, with the pang of parting already in her heart, and 
the sense, so easily taken up at her years and so tragically felt, that life 
never could again be what it had been,—a certain pang of opposition 
to her father had come into Cara’s mind. Going away !—to break her 
heart and alter her life because he would not bear the associations 
of his home! was a man thus, after having all that was good in 
existence himself, to deprive others of their happiness for the sake of 
his recollections ? but when this further revelation fell upon his conduct, 
Cara’s whole heart turned and shrank from her father. She could not 
bear the suggestion, and yet it returned to her in spite of herself. The 
shame of it, the wrong of it, the confused and dark ideas of suspicion and 
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doubt which had been moving vaguely in her mind, all came together ina 
painful jumble. She put away her flowers, flinging away half of them in 
the tumult of her thoughts. It was too peaceful an occupation and left 
her mind too free for discussion with herself. The girl’s whole being 
was roused, she scarcely knew why? “Love! she had never thought of it, 
she did not know what it meant, and Oswald, whom her aunt supposed 
to entertain that wonderful occult sentiment for her, certainly did not 
do so, but found in her only a pleasant confidante, a friendly sympa- 
thiser. Something prevented Cara from inquiring further, from asking 
herself any questions. She did not venture even to think in the 
recesses of her delicate bosom, that Edward Meredith was anything 
more to her, or she to him, than was Miss Cherry. What was the 
use of asking why or wherefore? She had begun to be happy, happier 
certainly than she had been before ; and here it was to end. Thenew 
world, so full of strange, undefined lights and reflections, was to break 
up like a dissolving view, and the old world to settle down again with 
all its old shadows. The thought brought a few hot, hasty tears to 
her eyes whenever it surprised her as it did now. Poor inconsistent 
child! She forgot how dull the Square had been when she came, how 
bitterly she had regretted her other home in those long dreary evenings 
when there was no sound in the house except the sound of the hall-door 
closing upon her father when he went out. Ah! upon her father as he 
went out! He who was old, whose life was over (for fifty is old age to 
seventeen), he could not tolerate the interruption of his habits, of his talk 
with his friend ; but she in the first flush of her beginning was to be shut 
out from everything, banished from her friends without a word! And 
then there crept on Cara’s mind a recollection of those evening scenes over 
the fire: Aunt Cherry bending her brows over her needlework, and 
Edward reading in the light of the lamp. How innocent it was; how 
sweet ; and it wasallover, and for what? Poor little Cara’s mind seemed 
to turn round. Thatsense of falsehood and insincerity even in the solid 
earth under one’s feet, which is the most bewildering and sickening of all 
moral sensations, overcame her. It was for her mother’s sake, because of 
the love he bore her, that he could not be at ease in this room, which had 
been so specially her mother’s ; all those years while he had been wander- 
ing, it was because the loss of his wife was fresh upon his mind, and the 
blow so bitter that he could not resume his old life; but now what was 
this new breaking up of his life? Not for her mother’s sake, but for Mrs. 
Meredith’s! Cara paused with her head swimming and looked round 
her to see if anything was steady in the sudden whirl. What was steady! 
Oswald, whom everybody (she could see) supposed to be “in love,” what- 
ever that was, with herself, was, as she knew, “in love,” as he called it, 
with somebody else. Cara did not associate her own sentiments for 
any one with that feeling which Oswald expressed for Agnes, but she felt 
that her own position was false, as his position was false, and Mrs. Mere- 
dith’s and her father’s. Was there nothing in the world that was true! 

The next day or two was filled with somewhat dolorous arrange 
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ments for breaking up again the scarcely-established household. Miss 
Cherry occupied herself with many sighs in packing away the silver, 
shutting up the linen, all the household treasures, and covering the fur- 
niture with pinafores. Cara’s clothes were in process of packing, Cara’s 
room was being dismantled. Mr. Beresford’s well-worn portmanteaux 
had been brought out, and John and Cook half pleased at the renewed 
leisure which began to smile upon them, half-vexed at the cessation of 
their importance as purveyors for and managers of their master’s 
“establishment,” were looking forward to the great final “ cleaning up,’ 
which was to them the chief event of the whole. All was commotion 
in the house. The intercourse with the house next door had partially 
ceased ; Oswald stillcame in the morning, and Edward in the evening; 
but there had been no communication between the ladies of the two 
houses since the evening when Mr. Beresford took final leave of Mrs. 
Meredith. To say that there were not hard thoughts of her in the 
minds of the Beresfords would be untrue, and yet it was impossible 
that any one could have been more innocent than she was. All that 
she had done was to be kind, which was her habitandnature. “ But 
too kind,” Miss Cherry said privately to herself, “too kind! Men 
must not be too much encouraged. They should be kept in their 
place,” and then the good soul cried at the thought of being hard 
upon her neighbour. As for Cara she never put her thoughts on the 
subject into words, being too much wounded by the mere suggestion. But 
in her mind, too, there wasa sense that Mrs. Meredith must be wrong. 
It could not be but that she must be wrong; and they avoided each 
other by instinct. After poor James was gone, Miss Cherry promised 
herself she would call formally and bid good-by to that elderly en- 
chantress who had made poor James once more an exile. Nothing 
could exceed now her pity for “poor James.” She forgot the darts 
with which she herself had slain him, and all that had been said to 
his discredit. He was the sufferer now, which was always enough to turn 
the balance of Miss Cherry’s thoughts. 

When things had arrived at this pitch, a sudden and extraordinary 
change occurred all at once in Mr. Beresford’s plans. For a day no com- 
munications whatever took place between No. 7 and No. 8 in the Square. 
Oswald did not come in the morning—which was a thing that might be 
accounted for; but Edward did not appear in the evening—which was 
more extraordinary. Miss Cherry had brought out her art-needlework, not- 
withstanding the forlorn air of semi-dismantling which the drawing-room 
had already assumed, and Cara had her hemming ready. “It will only be for 
a night or twomore,” said Miss Cherry, “and we may just as well be comfort- 
able ;” hut she sighed ; and as for Cara, the expression of her young counte- 
nance had changed altogether to one of nervous and impatient trouble. She 
was pale, her eyes had a fitful glimmer. Her aunt’s little ways fretted 
her as they had never done before. Now and then a sense of the intoler- 
able seized upon the girl. She would not put up with the little daily 
contradictions to which everybody is liable. She would burst out int 
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words of impatience altogether foreign to her usual character. She was 
fretted beyond her powers of endurance. But at this moment she calmed 
down again. She acquiesced in Miss Cherry’s little speech and herself 
drew the chairs into their usual places, and got the book which Edward 
had been reading to them. The ladies were very quiet, expecting their 
visitor ; the fire sent forth little puffs of flame and crackles of sound, 
the clock ticked softly, everything else was silent. Cara fell into a muse 
of many fancies, more tranquil than usual, for the idea that he would not 
come had notentered her mind. At least they would be happy to-night. 
This thought lulled her into a kind of feverish tranquillity, and even kept 
her from rousing, as Miss Cherry did, to the sense that he had not come 
at his usual hour and might not be coming. “ Edward is very late,” Miss 
Cherry said at last. “ Was there any arrangement made, Cara, that he 
was not to come? 

“ Arrangement? that he was not to come!” 

“ My dear,” said good Miss Cherry, who had been very dull for the 
last hour, “you have grown so strange in your ways. I don’t want to 
blame you, Cara ; but how am I to know? Oswald comes in the morning 
and Edward in the evening; but how am I to know? If one has said 
more to you than the other, if you think more of one than the other, 
you never tell me. Cara, is it quite right, dear? I thought you 
would have told me that day that Oswald came and wanted to see you 
alone ; of course, we know what that meant; but you evaded all my 
questions ; you never would tell me.” 

“ Aunt Cherry, it was because there was nothing to tell. I told 
you there would be nothing.” 

“Then there ought to have been something, Cara. One sees what 
Edward feels, poor boy, and I am very sorry for him. And it is 
hard upon him—hard upon us all to be so treated. Young people 
ought to be honest in these matters. Yes, dear, it is quite true. I am not 
pleased. I have not been pleased ever since——” 

“ Aunt Cherry,” said the girl, her face crimson, her eyes full of tears, 
“why do you upbraid me now—is thisthe moment? As if I were not 
unhappy enough. What does Edward feel? Does he too expect me to 
tell him of something that does not exist ?” 

“Poor Edward! All I can say is, that if we are unhappy, he is 
unhappy too, and unhappier than either you or me, for he is . 
Poor boy! but he is young and he will get over it,” said Miss Cherry 
with a deep sigh. 

“Qh, hush, hush ! but tell me of him—hush !” said Cara eagerly ; “I 
hear him coming up the stairs.” 

There was some one certainly coming upstairs, but it was not 
Edward’s youthful footstep, light and springy. It was a heavier and slower 
tread. They listened, somewhat breathless, being thus stopped in an 
interesting discussion, and wondered at the slow approach of these steps. 
At last the door opened slowly, and Mr. Beresford, with some letters in 
his hand, came into the room. He came quite up to them before he 
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said anything. The envelope which he held in his hand seemed to 
have contained both the open letters which he carried along with it, and 
one of them had a black edge. He was still running his eyes over this 
as he entered the room. 

“T think,” he said, standing with his hand upon Cara’s table, at the 
place where Edward usually sat, “that you had better stop your packing 
forthe moment. An unfortunate event has happened, and I do not 
think now that I can go away—not so soon at least ; it would be heart- 
less, it would be unkind !” 

“ What is it?” cried Miss Cherry, springing tu her feet. “Oh, Jamcs, 
not any bad news from the Hill?” 

“No, no; nothing that concerns us. The fact is,” said Mr. Bercs- 
ford, gazing into the dim depths of the mirror and avoiding their cycs, 
“Mr. Meredith, the father of the boys, has just died in India. The news 
has come only to-day.” 





Steet Love is Dead. 


Sweet Love is dead: 
Where shall we bury him ? 
In a green bed, 
With no stone at his head, 
Nor tears nor prayers to worry him. 


Do you think he will sleep, 
Dreamless and quiet ? 
Yes, if we keep 
Silence, nor weep 
O’er the grave where the ground-worms riot. 


By his tomb let us part. 
But hush! he is waking ! 
He hath winged his dart, 
And this mock-cold heart 
With the woe of want is aching. 


Feign we no more 
Sweet Love lies breathless 
All we forswore 
Be as before ! 
Death may die, but Love is deathless. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 
January 1877, 





Chaucer's Lobe- Poetry. 


—- wo 


Wuextver Chaucer is spoken of, every English face within sight 
brightens. A special, very oddly-mixed, but, on the whole, a highly 
pleasant literary sensation is stirred. The chiefest outward sign is a 
twinkling of the eyes. With the men, the look instantly becomes very 
knowing, and there is a quick impulse to laughter, more-or-less broad ; 
in the best instances among the women, just a little stiffening of carriage 
sets in, with the beginning of a blush. After five centuries, the sex in 
those ways recognises the poet as its great critic. In neither case is the 
effect bad. An Englishman in the first stage of enjoying a sly joke, and 
an Englishwoman sedately flushing in the cheeks at the apprehension of 
it, are seen at an advantage. The two aspects form our best national 
presentment. What is really at the bottom of the provocation is a 
knowledge that Chaucer, amidst all his merits of keen comic wit, high 
poetic fancy, and love of some scenes of nature, is improper. 

If ever there was any chance of the fact being forgotten, Pope, and 
before him Dryden in a lesser degree, did it away, by fastening upon 
some of the worst passages, doing all that was possible to modernise the 
scandal. Luckily, the gross incidents themselves have an incurable 
clumsy antiqueness; the jokes are a good deal too broad to be made 
quite fresh and very injurious. But, in the meantime, the popular recol- 
lection of the love-poetry of Chaucer has dwindled down to little but 
these obscenities; The Wife of Bath and January and May being only 
mitigated and purified in part by the immortal sketch of the Prioress of 
the Prologue to the Zales. The fact seems nearly to have dropped out 
of sight, that he has a quite different set of erotics—one so high-flown, 
so sentimental, as not merely not to be wicked, but to be childishly good. 
For the injustice, he has himself to thank more than his too fragmentary, 
unsavoury modernisers. He has hidden away in sheer overwhelming 
prolixity some of the sweetest female characterisations in the world. 
What his amazing multiplication of words did not quite fully do, he 
finished by the unhappy association of the passion with a bad choice ot 
main theme. Literature shows miracles of want of sense in picking 
topics, but, for us, Chaucer must ever remain the worst example. It is 
hard to forgive him at even this distance. His sublime folly in selecting 
The Romaunt of the Rose and Troilus and Creseide was the precedent in 
our own literature of Shakespeare’s exactly similar preposterousness in 
meddling with Venus and Adonis and The Rape of Lucrece. If the two 
men had not lived to do other work, our two greatest, sweetest literary 
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names would have sunk to the bottom of the list, drawing the eyes of 
posterity thither by a shameful glitter of phrase. 

Before going further, it may be as well to point out how very small 
a portion of Chaucer’s work decides the special impression of him which 
now is historically transmitted from generation to generation. 

If it were possible to take away only little more than a tenth part of 
the poet’s voluminous writings, there would be left a mass of outlandish 
recital having nothing whatever to do with anything we now know of 
English tastes. Instead of appearing a broad humourist, with an over- 
powering love of nature, painting persons and scenes with exact reality, 
there would then seem to be no English poet so artificial, so romantic, so 
lackadaisical as Chaucer. The truth is, that the literary associations for 
which the mention of his name is the cue, belong to the Canterbury 
Tales only. Even this is too large a statement. The Zales themselves, 
for the greater part, are as outlandish as anything else in the works, 
although, speaking generally, they have some activity, some incident, 
and, in so far, appeal to common sympathy. But if the matchless Intro- 
duction had not been written, or had been different, and if he had not 
included in the list two or three of the stories, or not given prologues to 
the others, Chaucer could not have survived in our literature. Of 
course, there is a historical explanation for it all, only it would be tedious 
to give it here in detail. Nor is it wholly without honour for Chaucer. 
Put at its briefest, the explanation is this: his object was to give 
Englishmen a literature bodily, instantly as it were, by transferring into 
our tongue, such as he found it and made it, the famous achievements of 
the great foreign writers. The upper circles of those he wrote for, 
though forming the Court of England, could hardly be described as other 
than foreigners ; at any rate, they were of most artificial tastes, and the 
highly-spiced borrowings from France and Italy were meant for that 
class in the first place. What is most wonderful is, that in spite of this 
endless translating, Chaucer could still keep for a part of his other work 
the homelier but keener vein of English thinking so pure. For in the 
prefatory portion of Zhe Canterbury Tales are the roots of what is special 
in our literature. If anyone was asked to describe that specialty, he 
would very likely say—It is a robust kind of humour eager to note 
failure, doing this originally in a spirit of fun, but rising, ever-and-again, 
into short flights of pathos ; the opposite feelings being so truly mixed as 
to answer to a perfect pictorial characterisation of human life from a 
point of critical superiority, but of a resigned acceptance of it as good 
enough, or nearly so, when recognised to be imperfect. The kind criti- 
cism is, at bottom, so wide and liberal that it is a sort of natural religion, 
a mild sympathy being taught in the very midst of the laughter, out of 
which a large forgiving goodness is to grow without much effort. This 
spirit of English literature is now called Shakespearian, and it must be so 
by reason of Shakespeare sharing its impulses more largely still. But with 
strict historical accuracy it might for a moment be styled Chaucerian ; 

VoL. xxxv.—no. 207. 14, 
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and, indeed, if there had been exact criticism in Shakespeare’s lifetime, his 
work at the first must have been christened after Chaucer. Both by 
bulk and fineness the later poet in the end makes good his superiority, 
for the quantity of this excellence in Chaucer is not great. His best 
things, however, are the most English things yet written in our 
language. 

The point need not be dwelt on further. Our business here is 
instantly to narrow all we have been saying into the statement, that, 
with the above exceptions, Chaucer’s writings are a lackadaisical exagge- 
ration of one feeling—Love, and that in them the passion is taken in its 
weakest, vainest form of sentimentality. He is, and for ever will 
remain, the chief erotic poet of our language. Simply from the growing 
multiplicity of motives in human life, and the increase ‘in the general 
business of existence, the sexual instinct must lose part of its sway in 
literature. It had far fewer competitors in the days of Chaucer, but he 
availed himself of it to the very utmost. Tom Moore’s very modern 
treatment of love was only meagre and occasional alongside Chaucer's 
use of the topic; Herrick’s lyrics, in comparison, could only be called 
the merest momentary snatches; Byron’s ostentatious dark dallying 
with the theme was only desultory trifling contrasted with Chaucer's 
industry in celebrating the relations of the sexes. This is the true 
description he gives of himself* to Rosiall in The Court of Love :— 


In art of love I write, and songes make 
That may be sung in honour of the king 
And quene of love.—Lines 898-900. 


His surviving stock of versification reckons up to nearly 48,000 
lines—a long day’s labour, especially if we take into account the 
small stock of words there then was for rhyming. Out of this grand 
total The Romaunt of the Rose and Troilus and Creseide make 16,000 
lines. These are the only objectionable writings of the sentimental 
kind ; the wrong-doing in The Canterbury Tales is simply rough inde- 
cency—a scandalous use of low comic incident for the sake of broad mer- 
riment. In these other highly ornate translations, the spirit is that of 
the Italian and French erotics. The former poem, The Romaunt of the 
Rose, taken, as everybody knows, from the French, admits, it has been 
hinted, of being moralised ; but for this you would have to treat it asa 
fable twice symbolised, and it labours under the drawback that the first 
interpretation would be indecent. One is glad to mention that, as 
Chaucer’s imperfect version now stands, some of the worst passages are 
left out. But the fact remains that he allotted to this task the spinning 
of 7,700 lines; that is, it stands for more than an eighth part of all his 
rhythmical doings. When every mitigation has been urged, surprise is 





* The Chaucer critics reject this poem, but as we are not writing a critical paper 
we cannot afford to forego so much good material. 
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still left. ‘The marvel increases on turning to the second of these his 
two great achievements. Troilus and Creseide is a poem of which 
nobody has yet ventured to hint that it is a sermon in disguise. The 
moral is more completely hidden than in The Romaunt of the Rose; in 
fact, everybody knows that it has none. It is a poem having to do 
with wantons, bad being made worse by the interposition of Pan- 
darus, whose name furnishes the most disgraceful christening of human 
words. In this piece Chaucer had Boccace for his master, but he so 
dwelt upon his work that his variations and additions make the poem 
longer than the original by above 2,700 lines. It was a subject which 
could not be either varied or amplified into morality, and, fortunately, 
there could scarcely be any adding to its badness. Chaucer simply 
made it more, without making it any worse or any better. The five 
cantos contain 8,193 lines. The giving of 16,000 lines to such topics 
as these is amazing, not to say preposterous. But this, luckily, does not 
nearly exhaust Chaucer’s love-poetry. The rest, if anyone had the 
rough unfeelingness to say it, might be said to be sillier than what we 
have been speaking of, since from it the politico-ecclesiastical satire, 
which is the one redeeming feature of The Romaunt of the Rose, has 
nearly quite vanished, while the hard philosophy of worldly wisdom 
sprinkled liberally throughout Troilus and Creseide, has disappeared 
wholly. In their stead, Chaucer’s own pieces offer only the vainest 
exaggeration of a natural personal liking of a man for a woman, or a 
woman for a man, refined by a meditative contemplation of a general 
inscrutable excellence in the idol, until not a trace of the scent of flesh 
remains in the passion ; the words simply from pointing to nothing to be 
done, save an aimless impractical worship of sex on either side, giving 
off, from mere excess of feeling purely heated, a perfume as sound and 
sweet and keen as cedar. But that is a point to be made clear later. 
First, let us run over the list without much heeding this inner quality. 
Of not a few of the pieces, the title sufficiently tells the tale. The 
Court of Love, which makes 1,400 lines, is an imitation of The Romaunt 
of the Rose. It is absolutely decent, which, in the circumstances, is a 
great merit ; but, if we except a fine thin vein of humour in it, and pass 
by all its passages of delicate poetry, it might be said to be as unreal as 
its model. Zhe Complaint of Pity, in so far as it now has any intelli- 
gibility, is an appeal against the cruelty of love refused; the only subject 
being a fanciful conceit, which was sufficient for literature in those days, 
though far from being so nev, to the effect that Pity is dead and buried 
in a gentle heart. The piece headed Of Queen Annelida and False 
Arcite is a very sentimental ditty ; it being the lady this time, and not, 
as in Troilus and Creseide, the gentleman, who is the victim. The 
description of Queen Annelida, “Queen of Ermony,” is not without some 
artful strokes. But her woeful epistle may be put as a companion piece 
to the Letter of Troilus ; they both are exemplifications of that astounding 
maudlin air of which we shall have to speak again. In the Assembly of 
14—2 
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Fowles we have a parable about St. Valentine’s Day, and the choosing 
of mates. The Complaint of the Black Knight is all that he cannot win 
his lady’s grace. In T'he Booke of the Dutchesse the woe arises in a way a 
little more natural, since the mourner has lost his idol by death, but his 
own feelings had already nearly killed him in the wooing of her. 
Chaucer’s Dream comes to him while 

In May, I lay upon a night 

Alone, and on my lady thought.—Lines 8-9. 


Within the marvellous isle to which he goes in sleep, the adventures 
and the catastrophe all relate to love. Zhe Flower and the Leaf, 
whatever be its intended moral, has for its obvious theme the sexual 
relation. A sufficient explanation is givenof The Complaint of Mars 
and Venus, by the names brought together in the title. The Cuckow 
ant! the Nightingale is another bird fable, of which the first phrase is 
that well-worn one—“ The God of Love.” 

In this hurried mention we have nearly got through the list of the 
works; but, if in what remains, the monotonous topic varies a little, 
there is still much of the old vein. Zhe Legend of Good Women scems 
to be meant to supply the defect pointed out by The Wife of Bath. 
That merry lady says, with a strength of phrase not too small for a 
gentleman— 

By God, if wimmen hadden written stories, 

As clerkes han, within hir oratories, 

They wold have writ of men more wikkednesse 

Than all the merke of Adam may redresse.—Lines 6275-8. 


Chaucer, in the prologue to the Legen7, is ordered by the god himself— 


Thon shalt while that thou livest, yere by yere, 

The most partie of thy time spende 

In making of a glorious legende 

Of good women, maidenes and wives, 

That weren trewe in loving all hir lives, 

And tell of false men that hem betraien.—-Lines 451-6. 


It is still love, though only the sadness of it in its catastrophes. 

If we now turn back for a moment to The Canterbury Tales, we 
have only to put aside The Knighte’s Tale, The Man of Lawe’s Tale, and 
The Clorke’s Tale, the stories meant to be utterly tragic, and we shall 
find the very opposite aspect of the passion given. In the place of the 
sentimentality, there is hard realism of the coarsest, commonest kind in 
literature. Out of the twenty-two pieces, nine have love in some sort 
for their direct theme—sad, wicked, or farcical ; and Zhe Coke's Tale, 
if it had not been cut short, promised to make a bad tenth. To com- 
plete our rough survey (leaving out the prose piece, The Tale 
Mielibeus), we have to add to the other twelve tales, which may be 
classed as stories of adventure, The Housé of Fame, which, however, 
is not wholly without allusions to love; Chaucer’s A. B. C.; and the 
half-score tritles of the minor poems, That is absolutely all, out of the 
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marvellous mass of Chaucer’s work, which escapes the monotony of this 
one feeling. At least, two-thirds of his life-long labours were about 
love, having no other motive or inspiration whatever. He was himself 
fully aware of this, for the Man of Lawe, in the prologue, speaking of 
Chaucer by name, says— 


For he hath told of lovers up and down, 
Mo than Ovide made of mentioun.—Lines 4473-4. 


So far as to the quantity of the love-poetry ; the quality, however 
is of more significance and interest still. Later we will show that there 
is a faint play of comic wit throughout the sad treatment of the topic; 
but for every satirical or droll line Chaucer wrote of love, he penned 
fifty of the most artificial melancholy which English words, with a good 
eking out of French, Italian, and Latin phrases, could take on. It is 
this incredible sentimentality of Chaucer we are seeking for a moment 
again to bring into remembrance. 

A vague notion exists, that as love is a fixed fact of human nature, 
its mode is also fixed, with only, in each community, some little 
peculiarity arising from difference of race. Nothing can be further from 
the truth of history. At present, in European society, love’s ceremonial 
has dwindled to nothing ; though it is, perhaps, in England that it has 
most utterly lost all regulative etiquette. The one lingering formality 
of being closeted for ten painful moments with the lady’s papa in a 
room called his own, is no longer absolutely required. What has to be 
said has been known to be blurted out in riding to-or-from the meet of 
hounds, or when sitting on the lawn in front of the house, or in walking 
in the garden. A word with mamma, in some cases which require to 
be made very easy, will even substitute the set interview with the male 
head of the family altogether. The elder gentleman afterwards makes 
a joke to the younger about it, and all is considered settled. At the 
actual, critical, decisive scene between the young people there is still, 
in most instances, a specialty of manner—something of the nervousnesr 
of prior generations of ancestral wooers yet lingeringly survives in a 
womanly blush on one side, a passing pallor on the other. But as soon 
as the indispensable question has been asked and answered, the diffidenca 
tumbles into the blankest familiarity. That antique exaggeration of the 
sexual feeling which made distant approaches, gradual advances, and 
long-sustained suspense, natural and necessary, is gone; no longer is a 
sigh an incident, a glance an episode, the touch of two hands fate, and 
a spoken refusal a life’s catastrophe. It has all shrunk into the buying 
and giving of an engaged ring, worn with bold ostentatiousness. The 
old highly elaborated organisation of the feeling is thought nonsense 
by those who would be none the worse for a little of its emotional 
heightening. But between that stately ceremonial and the present 
baldness of manner, there have been all intermediate degrees of decay 
and lessening. Now we are arrived at this point, that the distinction 
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of the sexes can scarcely any longer be said to have a sentimental value ; 
a physiological difference is, perforce, recognised ; but it is a politico- 
economical arrangement, which counts for nothing further. Chaucer 
knew nothing of this. In the greater part of his poetry, love is at its 
most picturesque height; the intercommunication of men and women 
is of the style of romance; wooing has a set ritual. We do not say 
that the mode of the passion he pictures was really in full English use 
at any time—rather, we confess, that there is a good deal about it of a 
foreign air. But, at least, the style was sufficiently domesticated here 
to be popularly available for literature. Amazing as it is, we have to 
suppose that this meditative, do-nothing fashion of love, at one time had 
a real interest for our ancestors. 

Chaucer's presentation of it may be hastily given thus :—Love is a 
fatal necessity. In The Knighte’s Tale, at the first dispute between 
Palamon and Arcite over Emelie in the garden, the point is stated by 
Arcite— 

A man moste nedes love maugre his hed, 
He may not fleen it, though he shuld be ded.—Lines 1171-2. 


No detailed explanation is given of the cause of this portentous obli- 
gation, further than a general mythological celebration of the power of 
the god of love. In a later passage of the same tale, he makes Duke 


Theseus say, in amazement— 


The god of love, a! benediciie, 
How mighty and how grete a lord is he ?—Lines 1788-9. 


And, in a still more lengthy eulogy, with which The Cuckow and the 
Nightingale opens, it is affirmed— 


Shortly, all that ever he woll he may.—Line 16. 


This is all we are told. The passion is left as a large natural excite- 
ment ; it is somehow part of the world’s great agitations ; but, as in the 
birds and other creatures, it has a special reference to the almanack. 
An access of it comes in the month of May. From The Cuckow and the 
Nightingale we take this passage— 

For every true gentle herte free 

* * * * * 


Againe May now shall have some stering, 
Or to joy, or els to some mourning.—Lines 21-24, 


A great modern poet has somewhat revived this rustic tradition. Mr. 
Tennyson says it is in spring that young men’s thoughts most lightly 
turn to love. But we believe that these calendar appointments no 
longer strictly hold good. 

The excitement, whenever or however it comes, is so natural that 
a personal selection is not needed to inspire it. In The Court of Love, 
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where he makes himself the exemplar, Chaucer, on arriving before the 


Queen, simply prays her— 
Of thy grace, 
Me to bestow now in some blessed place.—Lines 636-7. 


Directly, he adds— 


For hote I love, determine in no place.—Line 646. 


And although he goes on to mention a vision of a lady in a dream, 
—- a 

Might iche her know, her would I faine, God wet 

Serve and obey with all benignitie—Lines 660-1, 


he winds up with, if— 
that no wise I shall her never see, 
Than graunt me her that best muy liken me.—Lines 662-3. 


He adds, despite this indeterminateness— 


Great is the paine which at mine herte doth sticke, 
Till I be sped by thine election.—Lines 673-4. 


Indeed, in some places, yet more mysterious hints are scattered. At 
the beginning of Canto V. of Troilus and Creseide, Diomede tells the 
frail Creseide— 

For I have heard or this of many a wight, 

Hath loved thing he never saw his live.—Lines 164-5. 


At Love's Court there was a crowd of unallotted persons suffering these 
vague pangs. They are, in these terms, bid to seek the temple of the 
goddess :— 

And ye that ben unpurveyed, pray her eke 

Comfort you soon.—Lines 561-62. 
But the whole case is still better stated by the Black Knight in The 
Booke of the Dutchesse. He says he did “ homage” to love— 


Long, and many a yere 
(Ere that my herte was set 0’ where) 
That I did thus and n’ist why, 
I trowe it came me kindely.—Lines 774-7. 


He even regrets that he, in some way, came short of the require- 
ments— 


Full little good I couth, 
For all my werkes were flitting 
That time, and all my thought varying, 
All were to me ylicke good.—Lines 800-3. 


There is something in this, we doubt, which does not sound like perfect 
mnocence. It looks very real. 

But the vagueness only holds good of the preliminary period and 
stage. Once the true selection is made, it is always fatal—at least, on 
one side. The general predisposition does not lessen the shock of the 
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falling in love in the final instance in any degree. When it comes, it 
occurs with such precipitation as makes it done certainly once for all. 
A single look is enough. No sooner does Philobene lead Chaucer into 
“that chamber gay” of Love’s Court where Rosiall was, than the— 


sotell piercing of her eye, 
Mine lerte gan thrill for beauty in the stound, 
* Alas” (quod I), “ who hath me yeve this wound? ”—Lines 768-71. 


But bad as this is, the case of Palamon, in The Knighte’s Tale, is almost 
more suddenly worse. Looking out of his prison in the tower, he 
catches a glimpse of Emelie walking in the garden ; instantly— 
He blent and cried, a! 
As though he stongen were unto the herte.—Lines 1079-80. 


Palamon’s companion fares no better. He looks on the same fatal lady— 


And with a sigh, he saide pitously, 
The fresshe beautee sleth me sodenly.—Lines 1118-19. 


The like thing happens to the knight in The Booke of the Dutchesse. 
No other words than “ wounds,” “ stinging,” and “ slaying,” would do; 
even these fail to give the whole disaster. For if we go now to the 
effects of the passion on the male lover, they are awful. The first 
symptom is thus described in The Court of Love, as felt by Chaucer 
himself— 

I drede to speake.—Line 771. 


So with the lover in The Booke of the Dutchesse— 


She wist it nought, 
Ne tell her durst I not my thought.—Lines 1186-7. 


The very first effect of the passion, so soon as it becomes actual in a real 
confronting of the parties, might be described in the male as a glorifica- 
tion of a great new sense of shame, arising from unworthiness. The 
misery into which the man is plunged is complete ; perfect, unmitigated 
woe is the only account which can be given of the matter. For a male 
human being to fall in love is instantly to become wretched in a very 
vague but absolutely undefective way. The calamity is, at the same time, 
swift and lingering. Within, at most, five minutes of Chaucer’s first 
sight of Rosiall, he describes his state thus :— 


The frosty grave and cold must be my bedde, 
Without ye list your grace and mercy shewe, 
Death with his axe so fast on me doth hewe. 
C. of L., lines 979-81. 


He so far makes good his statement that, after a little more pleading, he 
falls— 
in sound and dede as stone, 
With colour slaine and wanne as asshe pale.—Lines 996-7. 
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However, he recovers. The fuller consequences are given in Tie 
Knighte’s Tale, when speaking of Arcite :— 

His slepe, his mete, his drinke is him byraft, 

That lene he wex, and drie as is a shaft, 

His eyen holwe, and grisly to behold, 

His hewe falwe, and pale as ashen cold.—Lines 1363-6, 


A briefer summary occurs in The Romaunt of the Rose— 


Certes, no woe ne may attaine 
Unto the sore of love’s pain.—Lines 2744-6. 


The account of Arcite, in The Knight's Tale, goes on— 


Whan he endured had a yere or two, 
This cruel torment, and this peine and wo.—Lines 1383-4. 


For, again, it must be noted that, no matter how irrespective and general 
the feeling was in the preliminary stage, no sooner is the allotted person 
met than it turns into the utmost particularity. Only the special lady 
who gave the dreadful wound can heal it. The third statute of love’s 
code, as given in The Court of Love, runs— 

Withouten chaunge to live and die the same, 

None other love to take for wele ne wo, 

For blind delite, for ernest, nor for game; 

Without repent for laughing or for grame, 

To bidden still in full perseveraunce.—Lines 317-21. 


In a word, the position held by the woman in this incredible style of 
love seems at first sight to be one of utter advantage. The Legend of 
Good Women sadly gives the other aspect of their fortune, but the 
tragedy arises later than this stage. In these earliest moments the wor- 
ship to be rendered by the male would be excessive if offered to a 
goddess. To the woman, merely as such, is ascribed an ideal superiority 
which is in no way explained ; it comes to her naturally, from sex. Her 
great all-sufficiency of merit is, that she fixes love. Eventually, she is 
herself involved, but during the preliminary period she is almighty. 
Not that anything like coquetry is brought into play; her maintenance 
of reserve is enough. It is not quite easy to say whether this is insti- 
gated by a doubt of the continuance of power, or if it arises from a 
naturally instinctive hesitation of modesty. The woman does not seem 
to enjoy any intense gratification from her power ; only in one case is 
there rejoicing in the cruelty. In The Complaint of the Black Knight, 
one of the moanings of that prodigy of sentimentality very rightly is— 

And most of all I me complaine, 
That she hath joy to laugh at my paine.—Lines 427-8. 


But, though that is a wholly exceptional instance, the man must always 
be abject in his suit to the lady. ‘Not only has he to lose self-possession, 
he must abandon all self-respect ; his humiliation is condemned to sink 
as low as wretchedness, He has to ask for “mercy ;” or rather, as the 
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Black Knight puts it, for “grace, mercie, and pity.” Troilus, when 
Creseide yisits him— 
Lo, the alderfirst word that him astart, 


Was twice, “‘ Mercy, mercy, O, my sweet herte.” 
T. and C., B. III., lines 97-8. 


Chaucer himself, in The Court of Love, appeals to Rosiall— 
Ah mercy herte, my lady and my love!—Line 967. 


Indeed, the whole code of laws set forth in The Court of Love, if a sus- 
picion of intended burlesque were not suggested by the vein of comic 
humour in some of the statutes, prescribes a manner of behaviour for a 
male wooer which would be a trifle too humble in a beaten spaniel. 
Fortunately, for our interest in the heroines, they do not themselves 
seem to be aware of this unintelligible natural worth in the woman, which 
makes it a high offence, to be expiated by sighs and dread, for a man to 
lift his eyes to her. Their bearing is not really that of disdain of a 
sexual kind. By a mysterious obligatory etiquette of nature, the lady is 
under a necessity of putting her lover through this torture, but some 
shrewd reasons of a lower, much plainer kind peep through in places. 
Chaucer’s own Rosiall, after his revival from the fainting fit into which 
he had fallen “ ashen pale,” tells him— 


Now wote I well that ye a lover be, 
Your hewe is witnesse in this thing.—Lines 1002-8. 


But how he had to plead before this ! 


And if that I offend, or wilfully 
By pomp of herte, &c.—Lines 925-6. 


We have not space for the full citation. But the first reply she gave to 
it was this :— , 

Nay, God forbede to feffe you so with grace, 

And for a word of sugred eloquence 

To have compassion in so little space, 

Then were it time that some of us were hens, 

Ye shall not find in me such insolence.—C. of L., lines 932-6. 


The general heightening of the position of the sex in the matter is for no 
cause to be foregone, and Rosiall jokes him, bidding him “ withdraw his 
eye if it is hurt by her light.” A sort of travesty of real motives shows 
through what follows, hinting the old historic fearfulness of the sex— 


A woman should beware eke whom she took 

x % % * * ¥ 

Nay bide awhile ; tho ye were all my kinne, 

So sone ye may not win mine herte * * 

The guise of court will seen your steadfastnesse —Lines 948-54. 


This is all the hope she can give him. For she sternly adds— 


And tho ye waxen pale, and grene, and dede, 
Ye must it use a while withouten drede.—Lines 959-60, 
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It is this waxing pale an1 green an1 dead which is the real and only test 
the lady can accept as sufficient. How can it be otherwise when the 
love is purely sentimental, there being nothing heroic to be done? It 
hardly needs pointing out that the style of love here is as far as possible 
removed from chivalry. Actual achievement in some real way for the 
purpose of showing manly worth is not dreamt of. On the contrary, it is 
deliberately put aside. In The Booke of the Dutchesse, the asking for 
feats to be performed is simply ridiculed. One trait in the description 
of the peerless lady is that — 













She ne used no soch knackes smale.—Line 1030. 











In place of anything of this sort, a new proof is asked, that of experi- 
encing wretchedness of heart for the lady, without (if we except The 
Rnighte’s Tale in The Canterbury Tales) any attempt at action. So soon 
as the man swoons from the sheer stress of his own feelings, that is 
enough ; but swoon he must. Nearly all Chaucer's heroes faint. The 
black knight in the poem with that title swoons; so does the other 
knight in The Booke of the Dutchesse ; so does Chaucer himself in The 
Court of Love; so does the prince in Chaucer’s Dream. 

- There is, indeed, a suggestion that some moral quality, which the 
women greatly admire, is brought to light by this test of woe. Creseide 


says— 














Ne pompe, array, nobley, or eke richesse, 
Ne made me to rue on your distresse, 
But moral virtue, grounded upon trouth. 
T. and C.,, B. IV., lines 1668-70. 


But the metaphysical morality is rather high for this light lady. The 
fact of sufficient distress, however, always tells. The woman is not 
wholly arbitrary ; she is herself under a kind of law in the matter. As 
we have seen, Rosiall relents when Chaucer swoons; so do all the other 
heroines. The Queen of the mysterious island seen in Chaucer’s Dream, 
when the Prince who has sailed thither falls into the customary swoon, 
but apparently does so a little deeper than is usual, is seized by panic. 
She laments— 

















Alas, what shall I do? 
= % % * 
If he die here * * * 

It shall be said it rigour is 

Whereby my name impayre might.—Lines 559-65. 






* 












Indeed, it has to be added, that the woman, when the feeling has fully 
entangled her, can mourn with a giganticness equalling that of the male. 
Queen Annelida affirms that— 


Ne nevermore mine eyen two ben drye.—Line 339, 







Still, if there is this silly, sentimental excess in the passion on both 
sides, there is not a trace of immorality. This is the specific characteristic 
of the true Chaucerian erotics. If we except Troilus and Creseide, 
145 
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there is in all these poems outside The Canterbury Tales no wrong- 
doing whatever. The feeling is left without any practical motive of the 
ordinary kind. This superfine style of wooing has no necessary reference 
to marriage ; there is not a hint given anywhere of the common family 
relations; no children are seen in all this world of romance. The 
connection is rather an affair to be kept secret ; that, in fact, is one of 
the set duties which are prescribed. The second statute of the elaborate 
code given in The Court of Love runs— 
Secretly to kepe 

Councell of love, not blowing everywhere 

All that I know.—Lines 309-11. 
The point is reverted to again-and-again. The eleventh statute 
begins— 

thy signs for to know 

With eye and finger, and with smiles soft, 

And low to couch, and alway for to show 

For drede of spies.—Lines 379-82. 
The one capital crime is to be an “avaunter.” Against that chiefest 
vice, Pandarus himself piously utters denunciations. The matter so 
excites him that he hotly exclaims— 

Avauntour and a lier, all is one.—Line 309, B. IIT. 


But the aimless, inexplicable morals most pretentiously enforced 
amidst it all need more fully bringing into view. The original doctrine 
on which everything rests is, that it is a state of wickedness not to pay 
service to Love. How queer the thing is will be seen, when we say that 
Pandarus may be taken as the faith’s prophet. This is how he addresses 
Troilus, in Book I. of Zrotlus and Creseide :— 


Sith Love of his goodnesse 
Hath thee converted out of wickednesse.—Lines 999, 1000. 


The very greatest things are said of Love continually. In The Court of 
Love this is part of a ritual which is chanted— 


Love is exiler aye of vice and sinne.—Line 598. 


At the commncement of Zhe Cuckow and the Nightingale, it is 
claimed for Love, among many other things, that he “ destroyes vice.” 
And later in the same poem, in opposing the cuckoo’s ribald version of 
the matter, the nightingale gives full details— 


thereof truly commeth all goodnesse, 
All honour, and all gentlenesse.—Lines 151-2. 


Nor is it only mere theorising ; personal exemplars are given. Even in 
the queer case of Troilus, the influence works in the following way : 


his manner tho forth aye 
So goodly was, and gat him so in grace, 
That eche him loved that looked in his face, 
For he became the friendliest wight, 
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The gentilest, and eke the most free, 
The thriftiest * ~ i ¥ 
Dead were his japes and his cruelte, 
His high port and his manner straunge, 
And eche of hem gan for a vertue chaunge. 
T. and C., B.I., lines 1075-85. 


In Book III., when his desires had full prosperity, he, in self-wonder a 
this process, says— 
I n’ot myself not wisely, what it is, 
But nowe I feele a new qualite, 
Ye all another than I did er this.—B. III., lines 1654-7. 
The second Book has what is called A Trojan” Song, which Antigone 
sings ; its burden is the same. 
The proem to Book III. puts the matter still more generally. It is 
there asserted of Love that his function is— 
Ye maken hertes digne : 
Algates hem that ye woll set a fire, 
They dreden shame and vices they resigne, 
Ye doen him curteis be, fresh, and benigne.—Lines 23-6. 


In the stanzas coming just before, as previously in The Knighte’s Tale, 
and in a number of other places, the office of Love is enlarged till it 
stands for everything else. A scheme of natural physics, as well as a 
moral philosophy, is got from it, Love having an empire given it over 
beast, fish, and green tree, besides over man ; it being, in fact, made to do 
for gravitation, chemical affinity, and we know not what. By an anti- 
cipation of a rather modern theory, it holds together all that is. Into 
this mysticism we need not go. We have only to do with the plain 
ethical part of the subject. Love himself, in The Romaunt of the 
Rose, gives up a whole day to teaching systematic rules of conduct. 
We can only give a few sentences; the first can be made compre- 
hensive. 
* Villanie at the beginning, 

I woll,” sayd Love, “ over all things 

Thou leaye.”—Lines 2175~7. 

For nothing eke thy tongue applie 

To speke words of ribauldrie. 

* * * * * * 
Looke fro pride thou keepes thee wele, 
ees enero lua 
Alway with good chere 
Thou yeve, if thou have richesse, 
And if thou have nought spend the lesse.—Lines 2223-74. 


Perhaps we had better skip some very homely particulars which follow. 
The wooer is not only bid wear the best of clothing “ his rent affordeth,” 
but he is told how points and sleeves should be shaped, how boots and 
gloves should fit. The prescriptions even descend to such details as the 
washing of hands, the paring of nails, the cleansing of teeth, the combing 
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of the hair—all excellent alvice if it was really needed, but still not 
trazical. It goes to present the woman under a fastidious, if not a 
trivial, aspect. Still worse remains. Counsels are given how the lady, 
instead of being won by the mysterious inner! moral worth of the male, 
is to be influencel by accomplishments in him, by his good riding and 
sweet singing. Reference is even made to the wisdom of his offering 
presents, not on'y to the idol herself, but also to the maid. This isa 
sad falling away from the high sentimental ideal. After such worldly 
wisdom has been brought in, it only half affects us when the lover is 
again warned of his woe in weighty words like these :— 


Whan thou hast yeven thy heart * 
* * * * * * * 
Than adventures shull thee fall 
Which hard and heavie been withall. 
For often times it shall fall 

In love among thy paines all, 

That thou thyselfe all holy 
Foryetten shall so utterly, 

That many times thou shalt bee 
Still as an image of tree, 

Domme as a stone, without stirring 
Of foote or honde, without speaking. 
Than soone after all thy paine 

To memorie shalt thou come againe, 
A man abashed wonder sore.—Lines 2387-413. 


This, it must be admitted, is a marvellous picture of the state, if it had 
not been partly spoiled by what went before. In the end, however, 
the whole business rises afresh to the height of a moral discipline. Love 
BAys— 


First, I joyne thee here in penaunce 
That ever without repentaunce, 
Thou set thy thought in thy loving 
° To last without repenting.—Lines 2362-5. 

One more feature has to be added. Not only is there to be this 
election in the way of destiny, so utterly opposed to immorality, making 
love the most serious thing in the world, implying the practice of 
patience, hope, and truth, but a more practical thing is the obligation 
to conquer a mysterious sloth by following a prescribed business of 
observance in reference to the lady. In Chaucer’s Dream, Love, in 
granting boons to the supplicants, states, as the condition of their stand- 
ing in grace, that they serve truly “ without slouth.” Later, the lovers 
are described as— 

Well awaiting, that in slouth, 
We made no fault, ne in our trouth.—Lines 1086-7. 


There is good reason for putting this sloth and faithlessness on the same 
level. It was “slouth” which brought about all the tragedy of the 
* Dream.” The Queen and her ladies die simply because the Prince and 
his Knights are five days later than their promise in returning to the 
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isle. The black female figure, meeting them with the news when they 
do come, tells those who survive the intelligence— 


My lords, by my trouth, 
This mischiefe, it is of your slouth.—Lines 1743-4. 


Her hearers, holding up their hands, ery— 


Cursed the time that ever slouth, 
Should have such masterdom of trouth.—Lines 1783-4. 


If all these requirements, conditions, and prescriptions be taken 
together, the scheme which they make up certainly has to be pronounced 
moral. They are not the erotics of self-indulgence in any way, but of 
self-denial. The adherence to a single choice, and this industry of 
observance towards a woman, form one of the most perfect tests of male 
character conceivable. There is as much talk about “diligence” and 
“ business” in this love-making as if it was by it men saved their souls. 
Nobody, indeed, would have had to go further than Zhe Romaunt of the 
Rose itself to find in the long dialogue between “Raison” and 
‘L'Amant” the most perfect discipline of temperance taught. 

This, then, is Chaucer’s higher literary presentation of love—that 
which purports to be his poetical version of it. Everybody will see that 
light and darkness are not much farther apart than it is from the coarse 
humour of Zhe Canterbury Tales, where the married man is always made 
sport of. Nor does it any better agree with the rendering given of love 
in the Minor Poems, for love is incidentally discussed there. Strangely 
enough, marriage is treated worse there than in *he Tales, since what is 
said pretends to be said a little more seriously. L’Hnvoy de Chaucer 
& Bukton puts into rhyme St. Paul’s advice upon the subject. Along- 
side those hard-headed views, the huge weak sentimentality of these 
other poems grows more-and-more amazing. It is true that, if it should 
be asked whether this artificiality in the delineation of the feeling is 
always consistently maintained at its full height, we must answer—no. 
The answer was hinted beforehand, some pages back. Not only does it 
break down by an unskilful mingling with the sad heroics of some 
incongruous advice of craft in wooing, but, in Chaucer’s own com- 
positions especially, the beautiful folly of it all is adulterated by flashes 
of common sense, enlivened by a perpetual recurrence of gay wit, which, 
although for most readers it may be greatly hidden by the awful 
prolixity, is still there. The irresistible sprightliness, now-and-again, so 
soon as it busies itself really with details, tends even towards wantonness. 
It was part of our plan to show that Chaucer’s comic muse swayed him 
in those ways in the most artificial parts of his work. But we have not 
space left for it. If we meddled with that aspect of the matter, then, 
after the fun, it would be needed, in order to bring back this paper to its 
proper and natural sentimental key, that we should give, as a full and 
final example of the higher Chaucerian erotics, the account in The Booke 
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of the Dutchesse of the mournful Knight’s wooing and winning of the 
sweetest lady ever talked of in English words—she in whom 
Every day her beauty newed, 
and who 
List so well to live 
That dulness was of her afrade, 
She n’as to sobre ne to glad. 


Let the reader turn for himself to the splendid sketch. It is to the 
surprising fact of male maudlin having so well satisfied our oldest 
popular poet for a literary subject, that we must come back for a 
moment. 

What is the deliberate judgment to be given of the value of this 
treatment of the topic of love? A good many qualifications and deduc- 
tions would have to be made before we got to what would at last be left 
for Chaucer in the way of clear merit. Obviously it is not any more in 
spirit than in form a lyrical dealing with the subject. For though the 
feeling is often highly-wrought, there are no sufficiently short issues of 
success or failure, nor any defined connections with locally marked-off 
scenes or occasions, requiring or admitting of brief triumphal or pathetic 
celebrations. On the other hand, it is not a dramatic mode of treatment. 
There is no progressive action, no interposition of any third person, no 
complicating by mistake or malice. Two individuals only are confronted 
with one another, there being nothing in the way of incident beyond the 
postponement on one side or the other of personal liking. This has 
never been found enough of tragedy to satisfy a public. All the poesy 
in the pieces arises from an excited meditation on an inscrutable 
superiority really referable to nothing but difference of sex, this excel- 
lence instantly appearing in the idol so soon as she specially challenges 
the male’s attention, her only but incalculable merit being that she fixes 
liking. It is the old wonder of sex, not admitting of more explanation 
But Chaucer took the fact at its crudest and its narrowest, and s¢ 
exaggerated it that every man brought by him into theze love-poen. 
abjectly breaks down under its weight. His delineation answers t 
only a short part of the passion’s career. Really, it is a glorification ot 
a few of the physiological phenomena of the first stage of a first juvenile 
excitement, and the transfer of them to adults has, to adult men, a 
childish air. For Chaucer's characters do not give the impression of 
juvenility ; they are grown-up people, the males among them behaving 
like moon-calfs. And here we come upon the one excellence of Chaucer 
in these sentimental pieces—that which redeems all, saving them from 
insipidity and idleness. It is only the men who are noodles, The 
women not only are not girls, but they do not behave as such. They 
are perfectly able to take care of themselves. Not one of them is 
pictured as having a mother to look after her; not one of them necds 
any such guardianship. The personal descriptions given of them are 
not those of sylphs, or supernatural beings, of any kind. ‘hey are 
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sound-hearted, clear-headed, lovely English maidens, who, if ever the 
matter went as far as marriage, would make admirable wives, and soon 
cure their males of maudlin, by requiring in its stead manly respect 
as shown in the full discharge of family duties. It is the utter absence 
of domesticity, and of everything pointing clearly towards it, which 
makes this class of the Chaucerian poems unreal. But the women 
themselves are the very ladies whom Shakespeare met long after, and 
happily matched with more reasonable and bolder lovers. The perfume 
sound, and sweet, and keen as that of cedar, which we earlier spoke of 
as being given forth from these poems, is from the breathing of these 
noble maidens, the poetic types of the women of our race. 

The silly presentation of men in the poems must have had something 
to do with the great neglect into which the pieces have undoubtedly 
fallen, in spite of their merits. Men could not for ever go on reading 
what made them ridiculous. How it is that the women have not kept 
the compositions more in vogue, rests on reasons of other kinds. Chaucer 
has scared them with other parts of his work very different in style. 
But though they can never forgive him for having placed them under 
suspicion, that does not do away the fact that nothing was ever written 
so complimentary to the sex as the poems we have been dealing with. 
It is even doubtful whether his substitution of the suffering by the 
males of misery on mere sexual grounds will not secretly commend 
itself more to many women than the opposite chivalric spirit of being 
won by the men through the men doing something. The sense of being 
able to give pain and pleasure for no reason save that of being 
what you are—a woman, and fair,—inspiring liking without effort, so 
being worshipped in any case, could not be other than dear to the female 
heart. Males find gratification in it whenever the fatal faculty happens 
to be allotted the other way. In not a little of our very successful 
literature to-day, traces of the Chaucerian erotics give what seems to be 
the only possible explanation of the popularity with feminine readers. 
Nobody, however, could now venture on Chaucer’s exaggeration of the 
fact of sex. His use of it has to be left an antique silliness to be 
wondered at for ever, because of the priceless beauty of its setting. The 
historical value of the pieces should increase, since there is no doubt 
that, in modern Christianised civilisation, the influence of sex is waning. 
Fade past a certain limit it, of course, cannot, or the race must pass 
with it, There can never come a time when the young man will not 
foolishly but sweetly ascribe boundless desert to some fair girl simply 
for not being another youth like himself, but a different creature, longer- 
haired, finer-limbed, and sweeter-faced, with a gentler heart. But if the 
maiden herself could have acquaintance with these parts of the oldest of 
the great poets of her language, she might sigh in thinking that she 
could not now make the young man so miserable through his liking as 
it was poetically pretended women could make men in Chaucer’s time. 
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Nits JensEn lay on the flat of his back on the hillside, with his hands 
locked behiad his head, his long pipe dangling from the corner of his 
mouth, and his eyes fixed upon the cloudless sky, which was scarcely bluer 
than they. A circle of solemn little whiteheaded children squatted round 
him, listening intently to the story which he was relating, in a leisurely 
manner, between the whiffs of his pipe—his full, deep voice rising and 
falling in a pleasant, musical cadence, through the summer stillness. 
Beneath the little group lay the village of Bakke, with its toy-like 
wooden houses, its tiny landlocked harbour and its small fleet of 
fishing-boats ; and beyond that, the broad Hardanger Fjord stretched 
away, calm and blue, like a great lake, to meet the opposite shore, where 
a glorious confused mass of purple mountains, snow-crowned and basking 
in the warm sunlight, shut in the view. It was a magnificent summer 
day—such a day asis not too common on the rainy west coast of Norway, 
and Nils was enjoying it in his own manner. 

“And so, you see,” said he, concluding his narrative, “ because the 
man wasan honest man, and had done what was right, the good spirits 
gave him contentment and a light heart, which are better things than 
money and Jands, as you will find out one of these days, if you live long 
enough ; and the bad spirits left him, and fled away, moaning as they 
went, to the dark, black place in the narrow fjord from which they had 
come, where the rocks rise so high on either side that the blessed sun- 
shine never touches the water, and where it is deep, deep—so deep that 
nobody has ever found the bottom. And the spirits plunged down under 
the waters ; and there they must sit for another hundred years in dark- 
ness, because they tempted a good man, and failed. But the good 
spirits, who had done their work, and gained the battle, spread their 
great white wings, and flew away rejoicing to the highest mountain-tops, 
where they rest in their beautiful ice-palace above the clouds, and listen 
to music so enchanting that the organ in church is a mere nothing to it, 
and ss 

“ But, Nils,” interrupted a practical member of the audience, who had 
probably had some six winters’ experience of the effects of ice and snow 
upon the human extremities, “isn’t it very cold up there?” 

“Not a bit of it,” replied the unabashed narrator—“ not for them, at 
least. Spirits don’t mind the cold. And then what a palace they have 
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got there underneath the ice! Such pillars and ceilings, and floors, and 
glittering thrones! You cannot even guess what it is like! But one of 
these days, when you are a big boy, I will take you up with me to the 
glacier, and we will peep down into one of the great blue rifts whore the 
icicles hang, and where you can get a glimpse—but only a glimpse—of 
what is beyond. You can’t go down there, or hear the music that the 
spirits hear, or see the things that they see ; but, if you grow up a good 
man, you will know all about it when you die; for then the spirits will 
come down for you, and take you up in their arms, and in a moment 
you will be across the fjord, and high up among the mountains, and 
then——” 

“ Nils, Nils!” broke in a grave voice from the background, “ what 
nonsense is this that you are putting into the children’s heads?” 

Nils started into a sitting posture, and saw between him and the 
sunlight a quaint, old-world figure, clad in a long black gown and an 
Elizabethan ruff—the clergyman of Bakke, in fact, in the prescribed 
costume of his order. He scrambled to his feet, took off his hat, and 
scratched his head a little sheepishly. 

“Children will always be getting into mischief, unless they are 
amused,” he remarked in a deprecating tone. 

“ Or unless they are at school, where they ought to be now. Come, 
children, run away to your lessons, or you will be late, and then what 
will the schoolmaster say to yout And, Nils, I think you might find a 
better use for your time than to bewilder these little ones with stories 
which they must sooner or later find out to be untrue.” 

Nils was silent fora few seconds, gazing somewhat ruefully after his 
dispersed flock, which was racing down the grass slopes towards the 
village, Then he turned his dreamy blue eyes upon the honest square 
face of his interlocutor, and said— 

“ Fairy-tales are not quite untrue—that is, there is more truth than 
falsehood in them. You must make truth pleasant to a child, or he will 
not care to understand it. If I tell him that beasts and birds talk 
together, what is the harm? It is not true, you say ; and perhaps it is 
not—though that is a question which has never been decided, and never 
will be—but what is the child the worse for it? It may make him 
kinder to animals, and more careful of them——” 

“ Yes, yes,” interrupted the priest a little impatiently ; “that is all 
very well; but fairy tales are one thing, and religion is another ; and we 
must be careful not to confuse them, my good Nils, lest we do wrong 
without intending it. And, after all, these tales are best kept for the 
winter time, when there is less work to be done. You will never make 
your living, Nils, if you spend your days lying on the grass and inventing 
idle stories to amuse children.” 

This sounded rather hard upon Nils, who could and did get through 
as much work as any man in the country ; but then, to besure, the work 
he did was generally that which ought to have heen done by other people, 
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and was therefore not of a remunerative kind ; so that there was some 
justification for the priest's prediction. 

Nils Jensen was probably the most shifty and helpful creature in the 
whole Hardanger district, as he assuredly was the least selfish. From 
the shoeing of a horse to the stringing of a fiddle, from the doctoring of a 
sick cow to the mending of a net, there was nothing within the limited 
range of the requirements of the inhabitants of Bakke that he could not 
do, and do well. He could fell timber with the best ; he could build a 
shed; he could tinker up a leaking boat; he could cure a smoking 
chimney ; and many other less every-day accomplishments than these 
were his. Also his neighbours, recognising in him the rare combination 
of first-rate capacity with willingness to devote the same to the service of 
others, were not slow to take advantage thereof. If any one among 
them wanted the help of a strong pair of arms in his hay-field, or in the 
gathering in of his scanty rye-crop, or if he had a horse requiring medical 
treatment, or a gate that would not hang rightly on its hinges, or a lock 
out of repair, he never thought twice about what he should do, but called 
one of his children, and said— 

“ Run as fast as thou canst up to old Christian Jensen’s, and tell Nils 
he is wanted immediately.” 

And Nils seldom failed to respond to the appeal. He would perform 
the service required of him, whether it entailed the work of a few 
minutes or of the whole day, with the same placid cheerfulness, and the 
same perfect unconsciousness that he was doing anything out of the way, 
or specially deserving of gratitude. So little, indeed, did he expect to be 
thanked for his pains that his friends, falling in with his humour, as 
often as not neglected to go through that little formality. They were 
not, however, altogether ungrateful. Wherever Nils was known—and 
he was known many miles away from Bakke—he was loved; and that 
was a reward to which he was more sensible than to any form of thanks, 
whether spoken or acted. He was respected, too, as being a young man 
of exceptional literary attainments—a young man as well read as the 
schoolmaster, or perhaps even the clergyman himself; though, mingled 
with this respect, there may have been a faint under-current of that half- 
conscious contempt which would appear to be the natural human senti- 
ment towards all unselfish and unbusinesslike men, and which is dis- 
coverable among the secluded valleys of Norway as well as in less remote 
regions. 

The son of a farmer, who might be considered almost well-to-do in 
that poverty-stricken land, Nils had the more leisure to attend to his 
neighbours’ affairs through being exempt from actual pressing necessity 
of looking after his own. He had his bed and board in the red wooden 
farmhouse where he lived with his father and his brothers; and, as he 
often said to those who reproved him for not making more money, what 
more can a man want than a roof to cover him, clothes to wear, and food 
to eat? He did his share of the farm work; but that was not much, 
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for his elder brothers, Christian and Frants, were strong and healthy, 
and did not entirely share in his philanthropic views, holding a deeply- 
rooted, though inarticulate belief in the maxim that charity begins at 
home. They were very fond of Nils, these honest young men ; but they, as 
well as their father, regarded him as an abnormal being, incomprehensible 
to ordinary intelligences, and looked upon his example as one rather to 
be admired than to beimitated. His ideas, his tastes, his pursuits were in 
every respect at variance with theirs. He was the best rifle-shot in the 
whole neighbourhood, yet he never cared to measure his skill against that 
of another marksman ; he never got drunk—no, not even at a wedding, 
and actually went so far as to contend that there was no real enjoyment 
to be got out of liquor—which was absurd upon the face of it. Then he 
took astrange and perverse pleasure in long objectless wanderings among 
the snows and glaciers of the Folge-fond, whereby nothing on earth was 
to be gained, except the risk of a broken neck ; and would pass hours in 
sailing aimlessly about, up and down the fjord, neither fishing nor shoot- 
ing wild-duck, nor engaged in any sensible or profitable pursuit, but 
simply dreaming. These things were a puzzle to the Jensen family, who, 
however, pardoned such vagaries in consideration of Nils’ usefulness and 
kind-heartedness, of his excellent playing upon the fiddle, and of the 
capital stories which he invented, or got out of his books, and related to 
them during the long dark winter days, while he sat over the fire, work- 
ing at his wood-carving. For Nils wasa proficient in this latter branch 
of industry, and got a good price for his productions from the Bergen 
dealers—which winnings, alas! he usually gave away very soon after he 
had received them. This, again, was an incomprehensible procedure to his 
relatives, who very reasonably asked what was the use of earning money 
if you didn’t mean to keep it ? 

Now all this was very well, and Nils’ mode of life, being fashioned 
upon his own peculiar views, might have been the best possible for him, 
but for one unlucky circumstance—Nils was in love. For several years 
he had been the devoted slave of Dorothea (or, as she was more usually 
called, Dorthe) Aandahl, the daughter of the one general-shop keeper of 
Bakke, and the recognised beauty of the neighbourhood. Nils worshipped 
this little fair-haire1, blue-eyed maiden with all the fervour of a romantic 
nature, believing her to be the best and noblest, as she was obviously the 
most beautiful, girl in all Norway, and mentally endowing her with many 
qualities which she not only did not possess, but would not even have 
understood the meaning of, if they had been mentioned to her. She was, 
in truth, a good, well-meaning little soul, not wholly unconscious of her 
pretty face, yet not unduly vain thereof, and sincerely attached to Nils, 
whom she admired without having very much in common with him. 
They were betrothed with the consent of the parents on both sides; but 
there was no immediate prospect of their becoming man and wife, Nils’ 
father—a shrewd old person—having declined in the most unequivocal 
manner to burden himself with the support of « third generation of 
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Jensens, and Nils’ own resources being wholly inadequate to the main- 
tenance of a household. But this uncertainty as to the future gave Nils 
very little disquietude. He had no doubt but that, some day or other, 
his marriage would take place; and in the meantime he was satisfied 
with being allowed to adore his idol, before whom he bowed down with as 
much reverence as any devout Catholic before his patron saint, loading 
her with votive-offerings in the shape of bear-skins and fox-skins, the 
spoil of his rifle, with wood-carvings, the product of many a winter day’s 
work, with quaint silver ornaments from Bergen, and with I know not 
what other treasures picked up here and there in the course of his cir- 
cumscribed wanderings. He wrote verses, too, in her honour, and com- 
posed long histories, for the delectation of the neighbours during the idle 
season of the year, in which the heroine always had fair hair and blue 
eyes, and invariably bore the name of Dorthe. 

But if such philandering contented the romantic Nils, there were 
other more practical people to whom it appeared the height of folly and 
shortsightedness, and who often felt it their duty to point out to the 
patient lover that this way of going on could not last for ever, and that 
a man who proposed to take unto himself a wife had best be setting about 
making ready a home for her, instead of spending his money and his 
labour upon those with whom he had no blood-relationship at all. Advice 
of this description usually caused Nils to scratch his head and ponder for 
a time; for really there did seem to be a good deal of sound sense in it ; 
and the customary effect was produced by the warning words of the 
priest recorded above. But, after a minute or two, Nils, recollecting 
that he had promised to sail across the fjord to Utne, with Hans 
Lundgren, who was old and rheumatic, and no longer able to manage his 
boat singlehanded, dismissed the subject from his mind, and set off to run 
down to the port as fast as his long legs could carry him. 

Some children, playing in the street, caught sight of him as he passed, 
and gave chase, calling out, “ Nils ! Nils!” but he shook his head and 
waved his hand, and never paused till he had reached the sandy shore, 
where a few fishing-craft were drawn up. There, sitting in one of the 
boats, and mending a net, he found an old man, the sight of whom would 
have gladdened an artist’s eye, 80 very old was he—so wrinkled, so dirty, 
and so picturesque. He wore woollen stockings and knee-breeches, and 
a blue jacket, which was patched and ancient, but which boasted of real 
silver buttons. On his head he had a scarlet nightcap, and his silvery hair 
was combed forward into two long locks, which hung down beside his 
withered cheeks. He looked up, as Nils approached, and said, ina 
querulous piping voice— 

“Oh, you have come, then ?” 

“Yes,” said Nils, jumping into the boat as he shoved it off. “Iam 
sorry to have kept you waiting, Hans.” 

“ Oh, as for that, I am accustomed to be kept waiting,” grumbled the 
other ;,‘ nobody thinks of hurrying himself for old Hans. You said 
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half-past eleven, and it is now past noon; but there! you are all the 
same! Yourselves first and the old folks afterwards—that is your way. 
In my young days it was different; we used to respect age then.” 

For, indeed, he was a very cross-grained old man, suffering much from 
lumbago and poverty, and other evils. “Yes,” he continued, “it was 
different then ; but maybe you young folks are right, and there is no use 
in taking care of old people. They ought to be sent out of the world 
when they can’t work any more. I wish it would please God to take me, 
I know; I am tired enough of it all. Labonr, and pain, and want— 
want, and pain, and labour ! at eighty years of age a man has had more 
than his share of it.” 

“Come, come, Father Hans,” said Nils, who had hoisted the square 
brown sail and taken the tiller in his hand, “you must not talk so on 
such a fine day as this. Haven’t we got the good sunshine to warm us, 
and the fresh air to give us an appetite, anda fair wind? Now this is 
what I call a very good world to live in. Why, it would have been worth 
while to come into it only to see those mountains. And I shouldn’t 
wonder, added Nils, diving into one of the capacious pockets of his frieze 
coat, and producing a small wooden box, “I shouldn’t wonder if I had 
a pinch of snuff about me.” 

“ What do young fellows like you want with snuff?” growled the old 
man, somewhat mollified. ‘Give me the box—so! H’m! that is good 
snuff—excellent snuff! Where did you get it, my boy?” 

“T bought it at Bergen,” answered Nils. ‘I am glad you like it.” 

“ Ah, it is well for such as you to praise the world,” sighed the old 
man, with an envious glance at Nils’ powerful, well-knit frame and 
healthy, brown cheeks ; “ but what good is sunshine to me? It doesn’t 
warm me. And as for an appetite, God knows that is no blessing! And 
I can’t see the mountains any more,” he added, raising his sunken, filmy 
eyes to the opposite shore. 

“ But the snuff is good,” pleaded Nils, the optimist. 

“ Yes, the snuff is not sobad. And you are a good lad, Nils.” He 
rose slowly, and tottered away into the bows, muttering, “A good lad! 
a good lad!” and, crouching down, feigned to go to sleep. Perhaps he 
was afraid Nils would ask to have the box back again. 

“ He need not have felt any alarm on that score. A box of snuff for 
an old man, a toy for a child, a silk neckerchief for a young girl—why a 
couple of days at wood-carving would more than pay for all these 
luxuries ; and Nils was not the man to grudge two days’ work to any- 
body. He contemplated the recumbent form of old Hans Lundgren, for 
a minute or two, with a satisfied smile, and then, leaning back, raised his 
eyes to his favourite mountains, all glistening and glittering in the mid- 
day sunlight, and soared away into dreamland, as his habit was. 

The breeze fell light, and it took two good hours to make Utne; and, 
when there, there was a great deal to be done. Old Hans had to see two 
of his grand-children, who were established in the village, and Nils had 
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some odd jobs to do for sundry acquaintances ; so that it was late in the 
evening, though—for the season was just past midsummer—the sun was 
still high in the heavens, when the oddly-assorted pair set out on their 
return voyage. 

It was fine and warm when they started ; but before they had accom- 
plished two-thirds of the transit, the weather was changing and changing 
with a rapidity which I hope and believe is peculiar to western Norway. 
Suddenly, without any warning at all, a mass of heavy clouds came sail- 
ing up from the seaward, a cold gust or two swirled past, ruffling the 
surface of the water, and Hans and Nils, making no remark upon so 
ordinary a phenomenon, quietly encased themselves in a couple of those 
stiff tarpaulin garments which are as essential a part of a Norwegian 
peasant’s costume as his hat or his boots. Then came a few big rain- 
drops, a longer, steadier blast, and Nils lowered the sail a little. A few 
minutes later the little boat was tossing and plunging amid green, white- 
crested waves ; and sky, sea, and coast were alike veiled in grey mist and 
driving rain. 

Nils had enough to do to steer his rather clumsy craft ; but presently 
he caught sight of something which caused him to start to his feet, grasp- 
ing the tiller with his right hand, and shading his eyes with his left, and 
exclaim-- 

“ Whose boat is that? Look, Hans, look! Why, the man will he 
drowned !” 

Directly ahead of them, and at no great distance, a boat similar to 
their own in build and rig was hurling itself through the water, lying over 
so dangerously that it seemed as if the man whom they could make out 
hanging on to the weather gunwale must have resolved upon self- 
destruction. 

“Luff, you madman, luff!” roared Nils instinctively, yet hardly 
ix»ecting that his voice would be audible through the hurly-burly. 

Whether the stranger heard the warning or not, he acted in accordance 
with it. He brought his boat’s head to the wind, and the flapping and 
cracking of his brown sail came like pistol-shots to the ears of those who 
were watching his movements. Nils reseated himself with a natural 
growl of indignation at having been so unnecessarily alarmed. But now, 
to his unutterable amazement, he saw the sail—which the occupant of 
the boat had made no effort to lower—fill again ; the boat heeled over, 
and flew on her perilous course as wildly as before. In another moment 
the catastrophe had come. The boat was floating on her side; and the 
man, who had been pitched clear of her, had disappeared beneath the 
waves. 

“ Here, Hans, catch hold of the tiller!” cried Nils. He had got his 
coat and boots off, and was swimming towards the drowning man before 
old Hans well knew what had happened. 

Nils was a good swimmer, and was pretty well at home in the water, 
even with his clothes on ; but he knew that druwning men will some- 
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times play awkward tricks, and he was quite prepared, therefore, to 
salute his unknown friend with a smart blow behind the ear, should that 
course seem necessary for their common safety. But no such rough 
treatment was called for. The man was three parts drowned when Nils 
reached him, and would never have looked upon the light again if the 
stalwart Norseman had not dived, and got a good grip of his long hair. 
His safety was thus far ensured ; but it was a less easy matter to get him 
into the boat. This too was, however, successfully accomplished at length, 
old Hans rising to the emergency, and putting forth a hauling power 
which, as he afterwards averred, had wrenched his old back to that extent 
that he could never hope to get it straight again on this side of eternity. 

And now, when the rescued man had been rubbed, and covered with 
Nils’ dry coat, and some aguavit had been forced between his lips, and 
he had opened his eyes and murmured a few incoherent words, it seemed 
best to Nils to set sail at once for Bakke, and get him into a warm bed 
as soon as might be. But to this proposition Hans Lundgren demurred. 
He pointed out that there was a good boat Hoating on her beam-ends 
barely a quarter of a mile to leeward—a boat which might fill at any 
moment, and go to the bottom, to the everlasting shame of those who had 
had it in their power to save her, and didn’t. Having rescued the man, 
he urged, let it not be said that they had wantonly left the poor boat to 
sink miserably. © 

But Nils would not hear of such a thing. ‘What are you thinking 
of, Hans?” he cried. “ The man might die of cold while we were getting 
hold of the boat ; and what would be thought of us then?” 

“He is no wetter than you are, and a little wind and rain will not 
kill anybody,” retorted the old man sullenly. 

“ But he is not like one of us,” said Nils, who had got under way by 
this time, and was steering straight for home. “ Look at his hands, how 
fine and white they are—and he has a gold watch-chain too. Such 
people are more delicate than you and I, Father Hans.” 

Hans was shamed into acquiescence ; but he was not pleased. He 
always, in relating the story afterwards, spoke with deep regret of the 
good boat, which, as he had too truly predicted, was never seen again ; he 
did not believe that the man would have died from another half-hour or 
80 of exposure ; and, looking back upon the matter in the aspect imparted 
to it by subsequent events, Hans was inclined to think that, even if he 
. had died ——. But that is neither here nor there. 

He had quite recovered consciousness by the time that they had 
run the boat up upon the beach, and was able to murmur, through his 
chattering teeth, something to the effect that he could walk as far as the 
village ; but when he was set upon his feet, he trembled and shivered so 
violently that, as he was but a little fellow, Nils took him up in his 
strong arms, without further ado, and strode away with him to the nearest 
house, which happened to be that of Claus Aandahl. Straight into the 
dim shop he marched, where old Lise Aandahl, in her high white 
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cap and blue stuff gown with scarlet bodice, sat knitting among the 
rashers of bacon, the oil-skin coats, the boots, hats, candles, fishing-rods, 
and other heterogeneous articles which made up her husband’s stock-in- 
trade ; and announced briefly :— 

“ Here is one who has been nearly drowned in the fjord. We must 
get him to bed, and give him something hot to drink, as quickly as 
we can.” 

Old Lise was a practical woman. She wasted no time in inquiries or 
exclamations, but hurried up the creaking stair, calling “Dorthe, 
Dorthe !” as she went, and made all haste to get clean warm sheets upon 
the bed which she destined for the use of the stranger. Her daughter 
came and helped her in her hospitable preparations, and it was not until 
she had got her charge comfortably installed beneath a mountainous 
down quilt, and had made him swallow a potent draught of aguavit and 
hot water, that she gave way to feminine curiosity, and began to ask a few 
questions. These the stranger, being now greatly comforted and restored, 
was ready enough to answer ; but first, he said, he must thank the brave 
fellow who had saved his life. 

Hearing this, and having observed that the water from his dripping 
clothes was making a large pool upon the clean floor, Nils slipped quietly 
out of the room, and was down the stairs before Lise could stop him. 

“ Never mind!” said she consolingly to her guest. ‘“ You will be 
sure to see him to-morrow, if you wish to thank him. But he is not one 
of those who hold out for being thanked, our good Nils.” 


IL. 


The climate of the Hardanger district, which the most patriotic Nor- 
wegian can hardly bring himself to extol, has this set-off against its many 
‘drawbacks, that it is full of surprises of a more or less beautiful and 
delightful kind. ‘The mists that gather on the snowy peaks, and eddy 
and trail among them like smoke wreaths ; the slowly sailing clouds that 
fling dark shadows on the blue-green fjord ; the swift drenching showers 
to which the meadows owe their brilliant verdure ; the wind that roars 
‘in from the northward, chasing the hurrying scud before it, and unveiling 
the bright sun—all these come and go so suddenly, and send before them 
so little notice of their approach, that each day brings with it some of the 
gentle excitement of uncertainty; and a man with an eye for colour 
readily pardons the climate which is always giving him a wet jacket in 
consideration of the wonderful natural displays produced by its freaks. 

And as you can never count upon the weatlier in this region, so you 
need never despair of it: ‘Nils, therefore, was in no wise surprised when 
he woke, on the morning’ after his voluntary immersion, and found the 
sky free from any véstigé of cloud, and the sun shining down upon the 
glad earth with quite an Italian force. He thought, as he dressed him- 
self, that he would just run down tothe village, and ask how his unknown 
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friend (in whom he began to feel a quasi-paternal interest, as having been 
the means of bringing him back to the world when he was more than 
half way out of it) was progressing. 

But before Nils’ toilet was completed, there came a sharp rapping at 
the door of the farm-house, which was also that of the general living- 
room, in which Jensen pére was just then eating his breakfast, and, with- 
out waiting for permission to enter, a small, slight young man, with long 
curling hair, and a handsome, eager face, peered in, asking if this were 
Nils Jensen’s house. 

“Tt is Christian Jensen’s house, at your service,” said the sturdy indi- 
vidual of that name, rising slowly from his chair, and looking down upon 
the new comer from the superior altitude of six-foot-three. “I have a 
son by the name of Nils, who has no house, and never will have, so far 
as I can see. Now I think of it, you will be the young gentleman whom 
he fished out of the water yesterday 1” 

“Yes; I am he. And I have come here to offer him my poor 
thanks. You are a fortunate man to be the father of so brave a son.” 

He spoke in accents which sounded somewhat mincing to a Nor- 
wegian ear, so that old Jensen rightly conjectured him to be a Dane. 

“Oh, as far as that goes,” answered the farmer, “there is no Jensen 
who is a coward, nor ever was; and Nils can swim as well as any fish. 
Hulloa there! Come down, Nils! Here is the gentleman you were 
telling me about come to see you.” 

Nils, descending the steep staircase in obedience to this command, was 
thrown into great confusion by the enthusiastic greeting which he 
received from the stranger, who, standing on tip-toe to reach the broad 
shoulders of his preserver, flung himself forward and embraced him 
@ tour de bras. Nils gently disengaged himself as soon as he could, and, 
to give himself a countenance, began to talk. 

“ Another time,” said he, “if you should find yourself drowning— 
which God forbid!—you must remember that it is a very bad thing 
to throw up your arms above your head. And there is another 
thing: if you sink, you should be careful to keep your mouth shut, 
otherwise——_” 

“Now that I have already found out for myself,” interrupted the 
stranger, with a laugh. “Gallons of salt water I must have swallowed! 
And very ill I was in the night, I can tell you!” 

“ But you are well again now,” said Nils, glancing at the bright eyes 
and healthy colour of his visitor. 

“Yes, I am as well as ever I was in my life, thanks to you. Is it 
not an extraordinary thing that a man should risk his life to save that of 
one whom he never saw before?” 

But that is done every day,” remarked Nils. 

“Not quite so often as that, perhaps ; still, oftener than one would 
expect, I allow. But as for you, one has but to look at your face to see 


that you are one of those who find their happiness in doing good to their 
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neighbours. Whenever you see a pair of blue eyes, such as those with 
which you are now looking at me so solemnly, and between them a great 
rascal of a nose, drooping a little at the tip, and underneath that a rather 
wide mouth, about which there always hovers a grave smile, and whose 
under lip (if you will forgive my saying so) hasa slight look of indecision 
about it, you may know that there stands before you a man who is 
capable of throwing himself into the water at any moment, to save a, fool, 
who is upon the point of being drowned for the very good and sufficient 
reason that he isa fool. Well, I will confess that I have heard some- 
thing of you from the good folks at Bakke ; but I am a bit of a physiog- 
nomist besides.” 

At this point, old Jensen, observing that talking was very pleasant, 
but that work had to be done whether a man would, or whether he 
wouldn’t, begged to be excused, and walked out of the house. 

The two young men being thus left alone together, the stranger, who 
seemed to be rather fond of the sound of his own voice, proceeded :— 

“ Now, Nils, what I want is that weshould be friends, and never lose 
sight of one another again. I have every reason to like you; and as for 
me—well, it may sound conceited to say so—but most people like me 
when they know me. And first of all, I want you to wear this ring, as 
a little remembrance of yesterday. I bought it in Rome, and it is a real 
old intaglio, and I am very fond of it: that is why I give it you. Not 
as payment, you understand,” he added quickly, noticing that Nils drew 
back a little—“ no, no! I value my life at more than the price of a ring, 
I can assure you, and my debt to you is one that I should never be able 
to pay if I wished to do so. I only offer you my ring because I should 
like you to have the thing I am fondest of.” 

“You are very kind,” said Nils, “and I will not be so ill-mannered 
as to refuse your present, but I am sorry you should part with an orna- 
ment which you value so much, and what I did for you was only to get 
my clothes wet ; I ran no risk. What you say about our being friends is 
a great honour for me, but—but we do not know one another yet, 
| 

“ Ah, you are a true Norwegian,” laughed the other. “You must 
know your man before you give your friendship. Well, I shall have to 
earn it, that is all.” 

“ But your rank of life,” began Nils. 

“My dear fellow, I am not a fine gentleman, I am the son of a 
peasant, like yourself; only my father was a lucky man, and left me 
money. But I will tell you all about that some other time. Have you 
also got farm-work to do, or can you come out with me for a stroll and a 
chat ?” 

Nils considered. “ There is not much to be done at home just now,” 
he said ; “but I have promised to lend a hand at one or two places in 
the village. If it would suit you to walk that way: 2: 

“ Any way you please,” answered the stranger, “it is all new to me.’, 
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And so they set out to walk down the hill towards Bakke, Nils 
deriving some amusement from the volubility and communicativeness of 
his new friend. His name, it appeared, was Gustav Richardt. He was 
a native of Northern Sleswig, and a Dane by birth, language, and sym- 
pathy, though a German subject pending the pleasure of a statesman who 
has a profound respect for the rights of nations, but who does not as yet 
see his way to the carrying out of Art. V. of the Treaty of Prague. By 
profession he was an artist, he said ; and got a good price for his pictures, 
whereby he was enabled to visit foreign countries in search of the pictur- 
esque. With this end in view he had arrived at Eide a little higher up 
the fjord, a few days back; and it was while sailing in a boat which he 
had hired at that place that he had been overtaken by the squall which 
had so nearly put an end to his career. 

“I know very little about the management of a boat,” he acknow- 
ledged frankly ; “and, to tell you the truth, when the wind caught me, 
I lost my head completely, and thought only of reaching the land as 
quickly as possible. However, it has all ended well; for I have made 
your acquaintance, and discovered one of the loveliest spots in the world. 
What-a view, my good Nils! What a range of mountains! What a 
noble stretch of water! What a foreground your village makes, with 
its little island in front of it to keep it quiet and snug! I must stay here 
for a time, and take some sketches. WherecouldI getaroom? Doyou 
think your good friends who received me last night would let me hire 
one of them ?” ; 

“That I cannot say,” answered Nils; “but I think they would. 
What they would like best would be to keep you asa guest; but when 
one is poor, you know, one cannot do just what one desires. I will tell 
them what you wish.” 

“Thank you. I would rather stay there than anywhere else. Do 
you know that the daughter of the house has the head of an angel?” 

“That she has, indeed,” replied Nils gravely. “ But I think you 
said it was landscapes you painted.” 

“Oh, I do a little of everything. Old women, young women, houses, 
cattle—anything that is pretty or picturesque, you understand—nothing 
comes amiss tome. You will try and arrange about the room, then ?.” 

“With great pleasure.” 

Thus it came to pass that Herr Gustav Richardt, with his modest 
portmanteau and his paraphernalia of painting materials, which he caused 
to be sent to him from Eide, was installed as a temporary member of the 
Aandahl household, where he soon succeeded in making hi nself quite at 
home. There was some doubt, at first, in the minds of his honest enter- 
tainers as to how fara gentleman apparently so delicately nurtured would 
be able to put up with their frugal fare ; but he speedily reassured them 
upon this point, declaring that, having subsisted all his life upon fresh meat 
and white bread, he was utterly weary of those articles of diet, and that 
it was @ positive luxury to be permitted to exchange them for fish, eggs, 
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bacon, and gréd. He even, in his anxiety to be agreeable, went the length 
of expressing a special liking for fladbrod, the Norwegian substitute for 
bread ; but as fladbrod is a thin, tough substance, claiming a distant 
cousinship to oat-cake, but composed, I believe, in a large measure of 
sawdust, it will be perceived that hewas probably straining a point there. 
Be that as it may, the young Dane's adaptiveness was the means of pro- 
curing for him golden opinions. It was not without reason that he had 
boasted to Nils that most people liked him. His unaffected bonhomie, 
his geniality, and his interest—real or feigned—in the petty concerns of 
those about him, soon won him many friends among the villagers; and 
there was something about his unselfconscious communicativeness that 
rather took their fancy—probably by reason of the conspicuous absence 
of any similar trait in their own national character. 

With Nils Jensen and with the Aandahl family he was pleased to 
place himself upon a footing of complete equality. 

“ You must not call me Herr Richardt,” he said; “ you must call me 
Gustav,”—a request which was shyly complied with, after a good deal of 
hesitation. He delighted the neighbours ‘by dashing off hasty water- 
colour portraits of any of them who would give him a sitting. Dorthe, 
bending over her spinning-wheel ; old Claus Aandahl and his wife in their 
holiday costume; Hans Lundgren, peering up distrustfully from his 
fishing-nets—all these, and many other he portrayed over and over 
again, and goodnaturedly presented his . ndiwork to all who valued it. 
He had a quick knack of catching a likeness, and was, perhaps, more 
successful in his little studies of Norwegian peasant life than in the land- 
scape painting to which he devoted his more serious attention. Hearing 
that a wedding was about to take place in the neighbourhood, nothing 
would satisfy him but that he must attend the festivity whither Nils and 
his fiddle were bound. Sitting in a corner, unnoticed by the revellers, 
he drew, with deft pencil, a hurried outline of the seene—the dark, low- 
roofed room, with shafts of light from the sunset streaming through the 
narrow windows ; the stalwart figures of the dancers; Nils’ grave face 
looking sideways over the flying fiddle-bow; the bride in her quaint, 
silver-gilt crown ; the bridegroom, half-sheepish, half-triumphant. This 
was the first sketch of the picture known as the Norwegian Farmer's 
Wedding, which now hangs on the wall of the Christiansborg Palace at 
Copenhagen, and is considered one of the happiest efforts of the versatile 
artist. 

But all this was mere relaxation. The serious business on which 
Gustav Richardt was engaged was the painting of the scene which 
unfolded itself before the village of Bakke—the broad fjord, the pine- 
clothed slopes of the opposite shore and the towering peaks and glaciers 
of the Folge-fond. It was a laborious task ; and, more than once, in the 
course of it, Gustav, sunny-tempered and sanguine as he was, threw down 
his brushes in despair. For, as the hours and days passed on, such 
changes swept across the panorama ; such swelling black clouds gathered 
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over the mountain-tops, and broke with rattle of thunder and flashing 
zig-zags of blue lightning ; such rainbows hung against the hill-side ; such 
gorgeous sunset tints glowed upon the distant snow, that paint and canvas 
seemed hopelessly inadequate to the service required of them. Gustav 
wisely decided to attempt no delineation of these bewildering atmospheric 
effects. His picture was to be a fair-weather picture; and whenever 
there was a decent spell of sunshine, he carried the implements of his 
craft to a meadow above the village, and there worked away till the rain 
came on again. 

Nils and Dorthe not unfrequently accompanied the artist on these 
occasions, and would sit beside him, by the hour together, entranced by 
his descriptions of the far-away southern lands whither his love of nature 
and the arts had, from time to time, led him. Nils, albeit gifted with a fine, 
rich imagination, which he had not left uncultivated, was fain to confess 
that never, in his most highly-coloured fairy-tales, had he conceived of any 
land so lovely as that which this fortunate man had actually seen, and 
lived in. It was of the climate and scenery of Italy—of 

The land of palm and southern pine; 

The land of palm, of orange-blossom. 

Of olive, aloe and maize and vine, 
that these two northern folks liked best to hear. They did not care so 
much about the ruined temples, the marble cathedrals, and the famous 
picture and sculpture galleries of which the artist spoke with so much 
enthusiasm. The notion of roses that bloomed in mid-winter, of oranges 
hanging from the boughs, ready to be plucked, of December violets and 
meadows carpeted with many-tinted anemones, had a fascination for them 
which never palled ; and they recurred to the theme again and again, till 
even the good-natured Gustav, much as he relished his own conversation, 
ended by becoming a little weary of it. 

Nils, however, could not indulge himself by listening to these won- 
drous recitals every day. It was all very well for Dorthe, who could 
busy herself with her spindle or her needle-work as well out of doors as 
athome ; but Nils had avocations which often led him away toa dis- 
tance, and sometimes necessitated an absence of two or three days from 
home. For instance, when Gustav had been some three weeks at Bakke, 
and the picture was beginning to show dawning signs of ultimate com- 
pletion, it happened that a neighbouring farmer fell into grievous trouble 
with his horses, several of whom were attacked by influenza. The farmer, 
not well knowing the symptoms of the disease, and being shaken by a 
terrible fear of the possibility of glanders, naturally sent post-haste for 
Nils Jensen, who, as naturally, started at once to place his knowledge at 
the service of his friend. He was some time absent; for the farmer 
would not be satisfied unless the amateur doctor superintended himself 
the treatment which he had recommended ; but on the fourth day, things 
having taken a more hopeful turn, Nils effected his escape, and set his 
face homewards. 
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His way lay through the field where Gustav was accustomed to station 
himself for his daily labour ; and there, sure enough, Nils discovered him, 
and Dorthe bending over his shoulder to examine the progress of the 
work. Neither of them noticed his approach. The painter had laid 
aside his brushes, and was talking rather eagerly to his fair companion. 
Presently he seized her hand, and pressed it to his lips. She drew it 
away quickly, blushing rosy red all over her face and neck, and ran down 
the hill ; but she could not have been much offended; for she laughed 
as she ran, and threw a glance back over her shoulder before she 
vanished. 

It was thus that Ni's made his first acquaintance with the dismal 
passion of jealousy. 


III. 


In highly civilised communities, whose members, as a rule, aim rather 
at concealing their passions than at controlling them, it is probable that 
few lovers, having accidentally seen their sweetheart’s hand kissed by 
common acquaintance, would take any immediate notice of the incident. 
The fear of appearing ridiculous, which is one of the primary character- 
istics of a cultivated nature, might be relied upon to restrain them from 
any overt act or demonstration, however great might be their inward 
wrath. But Nils, who was but an unsophisticated Norwegian peasant, 
had no such potent curb upon the display of his emotions, and having 
been greatly distressed and shocked by the little scene which he had just 
witnessed, strode up to the painter’s side with a fine glow upon his cheeks, 
and a mind firmly set upon plain speaking. 

“Gustav,” said he, in his full deep voice, “I did not mean to spy upon 
you ; but Icaught sight of you and Dorthe before you knew I was near, 
and—and I saw what you did just now.” 

“ What, Nils!” cried the other, wheeling round upon his camp-stool, 
and extending his hand without any embarrassment. ‘“ Welcome home, 
again! So you saw—ha, ha, ha !—Well, I don’t mind. I am not 
ashamed to have been seen kissing Dorthe’s hand, if that is what you 
mean.” 

Nils frowned : it struck him that this was pushing audacity to the 
verge of impudence. However, as he seldom gave way to anger without 
convincing cause, and as it seemed possible that some excuse for Gustav's 
behaviour might be found in the fact of his foreign extraction, he 
answered, gently enough— 

“In your country, perhaps, you have different customs from ours ; 
but with us it is not thought right to be so familiar with a young girl who 
is betrothed to another man.” 

“ Betrothed to another man!” cried the artist, starting to his feet. 
“ What are you talking about, Nils} Betrothed to whom!” 

“Why to me,” replied Nils, rather surprised at his vehemence. “ Did 
you not know that?” 
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“ Great heavens, no! Why did you not tell me this before?” 

“T thought you must have heard of it,” answered Nils; “it is no 
secret ; everybody in the village knows it. I don’t know why I did not 
tell you, except that there are things of which a man does not speak in 
ordinary talk—just as one does not laugh in church. And after all,” he 
added, “ what difference can it make to you ?” 

“ What difference? He asks me what difference! Why the differ- 
ence between bliss and misery !—between heaven and hell!” cried Gus- 
tav, who was a trifle prone to hyperbole. “Oh, Nils, you ought to have 
told me of this sooner ! ” 

Here was a revelation ! 

“T could not suppose—I could not guess—” stammered Nils. “ And 
even now, I don’t quite understand. You surely could never have 
thought of—of marrying Dorthe !” 

“ And pray why not?” 

“Weare only peasants, and you are a rich gentleman,” answered 
Nils: “I should have thought the difference of position ‘ 

“Man, man!” interrupted the other impatiently, “how often am I to 
tell you that I am a peasant’s son? I have no relations to object to my 
marrying whom I please ; and even if I had, that would not stand inmy 
way. And Dorthe is fit for any position.” 

“ But you have only known her three weeks,” objected Nils, unable 
to comprehend a passion of such quick growth. 

“Three weeks! three life-times! Do you think all the world is as 
cold-blooded as yourself? No, no, Nils, I did not mean that. Forgive 
me; I don’t know what I am saying. Oh, Nils, I am very, very 
wretched !” 

“ The impetuous Gustav sank down upon his camp-stool, and hid his 
face in his hands. “I must go away,” he moaned out presently ; “I 
must leave this place at once.” 

“ Indeed, I think it is the best thing you can do,” said Nils, stroking 
his chin ruefully. ‘Iam very sorry for what has happened—especially 
if it has been at all my fault; but I think you had better go. The more 
80,” he added naively, “ as I myself have to go away to-morrow. My 
brother Frants has been up at the seter on the mountains, with the cattle, 
for a month ; and it is my turn to relieve him. I don’t see anything for 
it but that you should go.” 

“Yes, yes,” answered Gustav, lifting up his face from his hands, “ I 
must go—that is clear. I owe my life to you, Nils, and I would rather 
die than do you an injury. But before I leave this dear place for ever, 
Nils, I think I will just put a few more strokes to my picture. You 
will not mind that. It will be an affair of three days—or four days, at 
the outside ; and you can trust me for that time.” 

“Trust you?” said Nils, holding out his hand. “Of course I can. 
And I can trust Dorthe too,” he added, with a little touch of pride. “If 
you like to remain here a year, it is not I who will interfere to upset 
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your plans; but, to tell you the plain truth, I think you would be better 
out of the country just now ; and maybe you yourself would be happier 
away. I don’t wonder at your loving Dorthe—who could help it? But 
you had never seen her a month ago, remember ; and perhaps in another 
month it will be with you as if you had never seen her at all.” 

At this heartless suggestion Gustav groaned dismally. It was his 
nature to cry out when he was hurt, just as it was Nils’ nature to 
comfort the afflicted. So that a good hour had elapsed before the two 
young men parted. 

When this interview was at an end, Nils, in a somewhat humble and 
contrite mood, marched down the hill to bid good-bye to Dorthe, whom, 
by good luck, he found alone in the shop. To her he said nothing of 
what he had witnessed earlier in the afternoon, being withheld partly by 
delicacy and partly by pride ; but in his last words he did contrive to 
insinuate a note of warning. 

“ You will not forget me when I am away ?” he said. 

“ Forget you, Nils?—how could I do that?” asked the girl, raising 
her clear blue eyes to his, and laughing at the bare idea. ‘Do I ever 
forget you?” 

“Well; but you will think of me sometimes when I am up there in 
the lonely mountains, and you are amusing yourself with Gustav and— 
and the rest?” 

“T am always thinking of you, Nils,” she answered simply. “I 
think of you every morning and evening when I say my prayers—yes, 
and a hundred times a day besides.” 

“Do you?” said Nils, breaking into a happy laugh. ‘Then what 
have I left to wish for?” 

And so he went his way with a mind at rest. 

Now if there was one thing more than another of which Gustav 
Richardt was convinced, when he awoke (after a surprisingly sound 
sleep) on the morning of Nils’ departure, it was of his loyalty to his 
absent friend. It might be—so he thought, as he brooded sorrowfully 
over the wreck of his newly-born hopes—it might be that he had been 
somewhat hardly used in this matter. It might be that those who had 
kept him in ignorance of arrangements which ought to have been made 
known to him had only themselves to blame for the consequence of their 
negligence. It might be that Nils and Dorthe were obviously unsuited 
to one another, whereas no impartial mind could fail to perceive the 
affinity which existed between the fair peasant and himself. And it 
might be that a casuist would deduce from these considerations the 
conclusion that he was not in honour bound to carry out the hasty 
promise (if promise it had been) which he had made on the previous 
afternoon. But Gustav resolved at once that he would not allow any 
specious reasonings of this nature to obscure the clear light of his 
conscience. His duty was plain. He owed his life to Nils Jensen ; and it 
would be now seen that he was not ungrateful. A few more days he must 
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spend in Bakke, in mere justice to himself and to the future owner of 
his great picture ; but during these days he would be most circumspect 
in his conduct, and on the expiration of them he would infallibly depart. 
The insinuating suggestions of the tempter, which would, every now and 
then, make their way into his mind, he boldly faced with an Apage retro 
Satanas! and as he combed his long hair before the scrap of looking- 
glass with which the care of Lise Aandahl had provided him, he was 
conscious of a comfortable glow of self-approval, feeling that he was 
looking at the face of an honest man. 

But now an unforeseen circumstance occurred, which, through no 
fault of his own, compelled Gustav to prolong his sojourn in the dangerous 
neighbourhood. He had disposed of his breakfast in solitude, and was 
preparing to set out for the scene of his daily labours, without having so 
much as hinted at a wish that Dorthe should accompany him, when the 
‘rain set in with a dogged determination which seemed to shut out all 
hope of out-door occupation for the remainder of that day. And, instead 
of clearing at sunset, it poured on all through the night, and all through 
the next day, and again all through the day after that; so that the 
village street was converted to a mere watercourse, and the hill-side into 
amorass. Those rainy days were trying ones to poor Gustav ; for he spent 
them perforce in the same room as Dorthe ; and he did not always find 
it easy to keep a bridle upon his tongue. But he behaved very well, upon 
the whole, talking a good deal less than usual, and busying himself over 
the likeness of a couple of children, whose mother had begged for this 
specimen of his skill, Nevertheless, before the clouds lifted, time had 
blunted the edge of his determination. He began to think that, after all, 
there was not any necessity for his leaving Bakke in such a desperate 
hurry. Surely it was no great matter that he should take a few more 
days of comparative happiness when others had a whole lifetime of 
beatitude to look forward to. He was almost angry with Nils at the 
bare idea that so small a favour could be grudged to him. Then he 
remembered that Nils had said carelessly that he might stay a year if he 
chose, and this settled the point. “A year I would not stay,” said 
Gustav to himself; “I should not think it right. But a week is only 
seven days—quite a ridiculously short time if you count it by hours— 
and half of them one is in bed—Yes; I think I will stay just one more 
week.” 

What gave strength to this decision was that the rain was succeeded 
by a spell of the loveliest weather imaginable—weather in which it would 
have been a sin and a shame to leave the beautiful Hardanger Fjord, which, 
alas! is so seldom thus favoured. Day after day the sun ran his long 
course across a clear blue sky, while the snow-patches on the mountain- 
sides shrank under his warm rays, and tiny cloudlets formed and dispersed 
upon the highest summits, and a hundred rivulets, set agoing by the 
recent downpour, grew less and less till at last they disappeared altogether ; 
and day after day Gustav worked on in his accustomed meadow, with 
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Dorthe by his side. Ten days slipped away like so many minutes; and 
during all this time Gustav's loyalty to the absent Nils continued un- 
diminished, save in the one particular of his prolonged presence in 
Norway. There was no approach to lovemaking in his conversations 
with Dorthe, and no repetition of the hand-kissing which had aroused the 
jealousy of her legitimate lover. They talked mostly of the old topics— 
Italy, the Mediterranean, the charms of foreign travel, and so forth— 
but, every now and then, Gustav could not refrain from a deep sigh. If 
Dorthe asked him whether anything were making him unhappy, he 
would reply, with a most unsuccessful assumption of carelessness, “Oh, 
no; nothing at all!” Whereupon she would generally sigh too. 

I am not going to assert that the fine weather lasted for a fortnight 
(which is a statement that nobody, acquainted with the country, would 
honour by a moment’s credence) ; but it is a fact that that period of time 
had elapsed before the rain set in again in anything like an uncompromising 
spirit. When it did begin, it brought cold with it; and the general 
opinion was that there would be no more summer that year. 

“There will be snow on the mountains this time,” remarked old 
Aandahl, one evening, as he was smoking a pipe with his guest over a 
blazing wood fire. 

To which his wife replied, “ Yes; Nils will be bringing the cattle 
down ; we may expect him any day now.” 

At this innocent observation Gustav started, and shortly afterwards, 
rose from his chair, and walked out of the room. His conscience assured 
him that he had done nothing wrong; but at the same time the idea of 
seeing Nils again made him feel excessively uncomfortable. 

Dorthe was standing at the house-door, looking out at the weather. 
She turned round, with a smile, at the sound of Gustav’s step. 

“ Look,” she said ; “the rain has stopped. We shall have a fine day 
to-morrow.” 

“ Will you walk with me to the end of the village?” he asked. “I 
should like to look at the dear old fjord and the mountains with you this 
evening. Who knows whether we shall ever look at them together 
again! ‘Will you come?” 

“To be sure,” she answered, with a glance of surprise at his grave 
face. And so she wrapped a cloak about her, and followed him into the 
street. 

The watery clouds were breaking and rising in all directions, the 
wind had gradually dropped from a strong breeze to almost a dead calm ; 
the sun had set, and the melancholy northern twilight had begun. 

Gustav walked on without speaking. He had to bid his companion 
farewell ; and he felt that it was bitterly hard upon him that he must do 
so without hinting at what it cost him to breathe that sad word. But 
when they had left the village behind them, and were leaning upon a low 
wall overlooking the glassy fjord, he broke silence abruptly. 

“ Dorthe,” said he, “the time has come when I must leave this dear 
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place, where I have spent so many happy days. I shall start to-morrow 
morning.” 

He had spoken in a steady, dogged voice, keeping his eyes fixed upon 
the water beneath him ; but now he could not help raising them for an 
instant, to see the effect of his sudden announcement. The girl seemed 
startled ; he fancied even that her lip quivered. She looked at him for 
a moment, with an odd, half-piteous gaze, and then turned her head 
away. Gustav's heart began to thump against his ribs. 

“ You are not angry with me, Dorthe?” he said foolishly. 

“Why should I be angry?” she returned, in a rather tremulous 
voice. ‘There is nothing to be angry at. I am only—only sorry.” 
And then it became evident that she was in tears. 

This was more than the impulsive Gustav could bear. He forgot all 
about Nils, and his duty, and his good resolutions, and seized the girl’s 
hand. “ Dorthe,” he exclaimed, “you love me! I know you love me!” 

But she dragged her hand away, sobbing out in great distress, “Oh, 
please don’t! Oh, please go away! You don’t know—I have never told 
you about—about Nils.” 

“What do I care for Nils!” cried the young man excitedly. “ What 
is his happiness to me in comparison with yours? I know all about it ; I 
heard it long ago ; and as for myself, I was ready to give up all for his 
sake ; but that you should be sacrificed too—that is more than he could 
expect. You are mine now—not his!” 

“ How can you talk so?” exclaimed Dorthe indignantly. “How can 
you be so wicked—you who owe your very life to him? And I too—oh, 
what a wretch Iam! If you only knew how kind he has been to me, 
and how good he is! Yes; I will tell you the truth—I love you. But I 
will never marry you—no, I will never, never marry anyone but Nils!” 

Something in the tragic nature of the situation took the young man’s 
romantic fancy, and pleased him a little in the midst of all his distress, 
which was genuine enough. 

“You are right, Dorthe,” he said gloomily. ‘“ The fates are against 
us: we could never be happy together, knowing that we had done our 
friend a grievous wrong. Let us say good-bye, now, and have done with 
it. For me there can be no more happiness in this world ; but you will 
forget me when—when you are married. Yes, I will pray always that 
you may forget me: that is the best wish I can have for you.” 

“Oh, how noble you are!” she exclaimed enthusiastically. 

“ No, Dorthe, I am not noble,” he answered, with some honest sense 
of shame; “I have been anything but that. But now I am going to do 
the right thing; and to-morrow morning I shall go away, and you will 
never see me again. But before I bid you farewell for ever, Dorthe— 
my own Dorthe !—give me one kiss!” And he folded her in his arms. 

But this was quite too much for the patience of old Hans Lundgren, 
who had been sitting under the lee of a wall, a stone’s-throw off, mend- 
ing one of his eternal nets, and who had been a spectator of the whole 
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scene, though, being somewhat hard of hearing, he had failed to catch a 
single word of the dialogue. He hoisted his rheumatic old body up now 
from the stone on which he had been seated, and tottered up to the 
unconscious couple, full of just indignation. 

“Come, come!” said he, in his quavering treble; “your foreign 
ways and your mincing talk and your fine-gentleman manners I do not 
pretend to understand; but some things I do know; and decency, 
Mr. Painter—decency is much the same thing in all countries, I 
suppose. And a pretty sort of friend you are for a man to leave in the 
house with his sweetheart! Friken Dorthe, run home as fast as you 
can, and get into your bed, where you ought to have been an hour ago.. 
Ah! in my young days it is a good taste of a stout stick you would have 
got for your supper,” he added, as the girl, waiting for no second bidding, 
fied like an arrow from a bow. 

Gustav faced the intruder, his eyes blazing with anger. “ What do 
you mean by sneaking round corners and spying upon me, you old 
fool?” he cried. 

“What do you mean by calling names, you young fool? ‘Sneak’ 
did you say? I will tell you who is a sneak. A sneak is a man who 
betrays his friend, and tries to bring honest girls to shame.” 

“I swear, Hans Lundgren, that if you were a younger man, I would 
make you repent of having said that !” 

“ And I swear, Gustav Richardt, that if I were a younger man, I 
would catch you up by the scruff of your little white neck, and drop you 
into the fjord. But where'is the use of blustering? At my age we are 
good for nothing except to mend nets, and give good advice to our grand- 
children. Here is a piece of good advice for you, if you like to take it. 
Hire a boat the very first thing to-morrow morning, and get you gone! 
The snow is deep up there on the seters, and Nils Jensen will be down 
before long. "Who knows?—perhaps he has come down already. Ah, 
he has a strong arm, Nils, and a strong fist at the end of it! ‘Yes, and 
his legs they are long and strong too; and he will have his heavy boots 
on that he wears in the mountains. Believe me, dear yom g gentleman, 
you had better be off.” 

And without waiting for a reply, ‘the old’ man hobbled away, mum- 
bling and chuckling to himself as he went. 

Gustav walked slowly back to the village, greatly disturbed by this 
unlucky contretemps. After what had occurred, he felt that it would be 
difficult for him to carry out his intention of immediate departure, 
which, under the circumstances, would look unpleasantly like running 
away. Nor, when the morning dawned, had he arrived at any definite 
decision as to his movements. -The question, however, was settled with- 
out any action on his part; for, while he was disconsolately packing his 
trunk upstairs, and while Dorthe was sitting alone in the kitchen, mend- 
ing one of her father’s shirts with trembling fingers, Nils himself walked 
quietly into the latter room, and stood before his betrothed. 
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“T met Hans Lundgren just now,” he said. 

His tone had no inflection of anger or excitement in it, but Dorthe 
perceived at once that he knew all—had perceived it, indeed, even before 
he spoke, when she had first caught sight of his face, which was worn 
and lined, as if he had suddenly aged ten years. 

“ Hans Lundgren did not understand,” she cried anxiously. ‘“ It was 
bad enough ; but not so bad as he thought. When he saw us, we were 
bidding one another good-bye for ever. I have done very wrong, Nils; 
but if you will forgive me, I will try to make amends to you. And, 
Nils, I have never thought of marrying any one but you.” 

“That is strange,” remarked Nils, “since you love another man.” 

“But I love you too, Nils, only x 

“Only not as much as you do him.” 

“Oh, yes—more, I think, in some ways; but—oh, I cannot explain ! 
You understand me, Nils; you know we have been like brother and 
sister all our lives; and how could I desert you for anyone else in the 
world ?” 

“Yes; I suppose all the years I have loved you must count for 
something,” said Nils. “And then, as you say, we are such old friends. 
It would never have done for you to marry a stranger, would it? You 
would have been miserable among foreigners, far away from your own 
people and old Norway, would you not?” 

“Oh, I should not have minded that,” said Dorthe unguardedly. 
“ At least, I mean,” she added, not making matters much better by her 
explanation, “ that when one loves a man enough, it is no hardship to go 
anywhere, so long as he is with you.” 

“ And you love Gustav like that?” ' 

“ Oh, Nils,” ‘said Dorthe entreatingly, “let us not speak any more of 
Gustav. “He is going away at once, and we shall never see him again. 
Let it be-as if he ‘had never come here.” 

“Well, well,” said Nils ; “ perhaps that will be the best plan. So 
you are ready to give him up, then?” 

“Yes, Nils—if you will forgive me.” 

“Tf I have anything to forgive, Dorthe, I forgive you freely. I 
don’t blame you. Gustav is a handsome, clever young fellow ; and you 
have had a passing fancy for him, as girls will have—that is all. You 
will have forgotten all about him in a year’s time.” 

‘He’ looked ‘keenly at her as he spoke these last words; and she 
dropped her eyelids without replying. Then, saying he must have a few 
words with Gustav, Nils left'the room. 

Gustav meanwhile had heard the news of Nils’ return, and was 
standing by the door of the shop, awaiting the coming interview with 
some nervousness. He was not a physical coward ; but his position was 
one which the bravest of men might have found disagreeable, and, more- 
over, the prospect of a sound drubbing was especially uncomfortable to a 
young man who dreaded humiliation more than most things. 
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But Nils, when he appeared, manifested no disposition towards per- 
sonal violence. He came up, laid his hand gently upon Gustav’s shoul- 
der, and said, “‘ Gustav, will you sail over to the Sér Fjord with me 
to-morrow? You have never seen it, you know.” 

“ But, Nils,” stammered the young man, utterly taken aback, ‘“‘ I—J 
—didn’t they tell you? I am going away to-morrow.” 

“ You will put it off for another day,” said Nils composedly. “ You 
cannot refuse me such a little favour, since we are to part so soon ; and 
I hold particularly to showing you the Sér Fjord.” 

“ But, Nils,” said Gustav, in despair, “ you do not know what has 
happened while you have been away. It is dreadful to have to tell it ; 
but I must, lest you should think afterwards that I had been afraid. 
Dorthe x 

“I beg your pardon,” interrupted Nils, “ but I know all about what 
you are going to say, and we need not talk of it. Will you go with me 
to the Sér Fjord ?” 

“ Yes, if you wish it,” answered Gustav wonderingly. 

“That is right. And perhaps it will interest you to hear that 
Dorthe has promised to marry me, and has just assured me that she 
never really thought of marrying anyone else.” 

Wherewith Nils walked away, leaving his friend a good deal 
mystified. 


IV. 


Gustav was aroused early the next morning by Nils’ voice at his door, 
calling to him to get ready. He got up, and went to the window, half 
hoping that the weather might afford him a pretext for declining an 
expedition from which he anticipated anything but enjoyment ; but when 
he drew the curtain aside, he let in a flood of sunlight, and could see a 
sweep of blue sky, against which the mountains, with their dazzling 
mantle of fresh snow, stood out clear and sharp. So, no excuse of a meteo- 
rological kind being forthcoming, he dressed himself, and descending the 
stairs with a heavy heart, joined Nils, who was waiting for him below. 

The two young men walked silently down to the shore, where they 
found a boat, ready to be shoved off, and a tall, broad-shouldered young 
fellow leaning over its side. : 

“My brother Frants is coming with us,” Nils explained, “ because I 
shall not be able to bring you back myself. I shall land when we reach 
the Sér Fjord, and make my way across the Folge-fond to Rosendal, 
where I have a little matter to attend to. But Frants will see you 
safely home.” 

They were soon out of the harbour, and running rapidly across the 
blue water before a fresh northerly breeze. Nils was at the helm; and 
Frants, seeing that his services were not at present required, stretched 
himself full-length in the bows, and fell asleep. 

Gustav, the man of the world, was silent, awkward, and unhappy ; 
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but Nils, the peasant, was quite at his ease, and chatted away about the 
mountains, the legends connected with them, the best quarters for bear- 
shooting, and what not—just as if nothing had occurred to interrupt his 
intimacy with his companion. Gustav did not understand his manner at 
all, and was inclined to set him down as a little heartless. He himself 
could think of but one subject, and it seemed to him that Nils ought to 
be thinking about it too. 

But when they were about mid-way across the fjord, Nils said abruptly, 
and apropos of nothing, “It is a strange thing when a girl tells a man 
that she will never marry anyone but him, though she is in love with 
someone else. What does it show, do you think—that the man is a 
better man than most, or that the girl is a better girl?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Gustav uneasily, “ perhaps both.” 

“ At all events, it is a happy thing for the man to hear such words ; 
for they do show—at least so it seems to me—that the girl he loves best 
in the world has a good heart ; and they show, too, that he has made her 
love him. Not in the way that he would wish, of course, but that, you 
see, would be no fault of hers.” 

“No,” groaned Gustav, “no fault of hers. Ah, Nils, what can I say 
to you? The fault has been mine all through. I ought to have gone 
away the day you went up to the seter, but—but— ” 

“T have been thinking of that,” said Nils gravely, “and my belief is 
that, if I had been in your place, I should have done as you did. How 
could you help yourself, knowing that she loved you?” 

It seemed so strange a reversal of their respective positions that Nils 
should be making excuses for him that Gustav could find no reply, and 
hung his head in silence. 

There was a long pause. Then Nils said, “ Don’t you think, Gustav, 
that, if you had married Dorthe, you might have regretted it some day ? 
A Norwegian peasant girl among your fine friends at Copenhagen—don’t 
you think that they might have laughed at her, and that you might have 
ended by growing a little ashamed of her country ways? And then she 
would have pined for her native land—we Norwegians mostly do, I 
believe—and it would not have been convenient for you to be continually 
bringing her back here.” 

“Nils,” said the young artist, assuming a more erect attitude, and 
speaking with greater animation than he had yet shown, “what you 
say convinces ine that. you do not know what true love is. I doubt— 
forgive me for saying so, but a man cannot help his nature—I doubt 
whether you are capable of a great passion. As for me, I should feel it 
a privilege to make sacrifices for one I love—not that the trifles you 
mention call for any sacrifice. But it is useless to talk about these things 
now.” And Gustav despondently dropped his head into his hands. 

“Ah, well,” said Nils quietly, “you will both have to bear and 
forbear, no doubt. But you start by loving one another, and that, after 
all, is the great thing. Only I hope you will not neglect to bring 
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her back to the Hardanger and to her old parents from time to time. 
She is an only child, remember.” 

Astonishment, hope, and doubt became at once vividly depicted upon 
the expressive countenance of Gustav Richardt. ‘“ What, what do you 
mean ¢” he gasped. 

“Why, you foolish fellow,” said Nils, “ you did not really believe, 
did you, that I would marry a girl against her will? No, indeed! I love 
her too well for that. Though I dare say,” he added, with a faint smile, 
“you will think more than ever now that I am incapable of a great 
passion.” 

Gustav, whose emotions were always easily stirred, was overwhelmed. 

He turned away to hide the tears which had risen to his eyes, 
and stammered out brokenly—‘ Nils, Nils, you are too good—it is not 
natural to be so good! When I think that you saved my life, and that 
this is your reward, I feel ready to kill myself! Ah, why did not you 
let me drown?” 

“Perhaps it might have been better for me if I had,” answered Nils 
calmly. ‘“‘ There is a superstition, you know, that if you save a man from 
drowning, he will serve you an ill turn, one day or another. Yet, if it 
had not been you, it would have been someone else, most likely. 
You cannot command love. She would have loved me if it had been in 
her power. Well, we can’t all get what we want. A few weeks ago I 
was the happiest man in all Norway. I declare to you, Gustav, I had 
not a trouble in the world—not one! And now—but I will not weary 
you with lamentations. Here we are at the entrance of the Sér Fjord ; 
and presently you will allow that I have brought you here to show you 
something worth seeing.” 

They had left the broad fjord now, and the boat was gliding before a 
light wind into a dark and narrow channel, hemmed in on either side by 
black precipices wet with the overflow from the melting snow-fields above. 
Snow lay in patches down to the water’s edge. Here and there a silvery 
thread hung from the cornice of the cliff where a stream escaped from the 
glacier, but these waterfalls were too distant to produce any audible 
sound. A profound stillness brooded over this lonely region ; not a sign 
of human life or habitation was visible; and a thin'veil of mist, which had 
drifted up from the seaward, obscured the sun, and added to the melan- 
choly grandeur of the scene. Gustav, as in duty bound, uttered some 
commonplace expressions of admiration, but the truth was that he was 
hardly in a fit mood for the appreciation of scenery, and found it difficult 
to imitate his friend’s outward composure. The uppermost feeling in his 
mind was by no means one of triumph; but rather of shame and self- 
reproach. His desires were, it seemed, to be realised ; but surely no map 
ever yet won his bride more unworthily. He could not feel comfortable 
in the society of his magnanimous rival, and was heartily glad when they 
sighted a cluster of small wooden houses, where Nils announced that they 
were to land. 
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They ran the boat up upon the shore, and presently a thin, miserably- 
clad woman came out from one of the hovels and greeted them. She led 
them into her wretched habitation—being, like everyone else in the 
surrounding district, acquainted with Nils—and set before them such 
scanty provisions as her larder contained—some fish and fladbrod, and a 
bottle of Norwegian beer. , 

“They are very poor, the people about here,” whispered Nils 
hurriedly to his friend, “and when one is poor one is apt to fall into 
slovenly ways; but you will hurt her feelings if you do not eat 

something.” 
So Gustav, though he had no appetite, and was somewhat sickened by 
the squalor of the ill-ventilated room which they had entered, made 
some show of eating, and contrived to swallow a fair portion of fladbrod. 
Nils ate well, having a long day’s tramp before him ; and when he had 
sufficiently fortified himself, he thanked his hostess, bade farewell to his 
brother, and held out his hand to Gustav. 

“ Good-bye, Gustav,” said he. ‘ Don’t look so sad; and don’t trouble 
yourself about me. When I return from Rosendal, I shall have made 
some plan to go away for alonger time. It will make you all more com- 
fortable to have got rid of me for a little.” 

And so he turned, and took his way up the barren mountain side. 

“Ts it not rather dangerous to cross the glacier quite alone?” asked 
Gustav of Frants, when they had regained their boat, and were once more 
under way. 

“Not for our Nils,” answered Frants. ‘He knows the mountains 
as well as I know the fjord—aye, and better. He will come to no harm 
—never fear !” 

A fitful, moaning wind had arisen, and was sweeping down in gusts 
from the cliffs, driving the grey mist before it. Gustav sank into silence 
and reflection, which was not all of a joyful kind. But when they had 
run out some distance from the land, and could see more clearly the 
glaciers and snow-fields of the Folge-fond, he was aroused by an exclama- 
tion from Frants. 

“There is Nils!” he cried. And from a mighty pair of lungs 
he sent up a shout that awoke a hundred echoes. 

A faint responsive cry came from the distant heights, where Gustav 
could distinguish a black figure showing clearly against the snow, which 
was lit up, just there, by a gleam of sunlight. Then the fog closed 
over it, and they saw it no more. 

Gustav will remember that glimpse of the solitary figure, with the 
sunlight upon it and the mist-wreaths above and below, to the end of 
his life ; for it was the last he, or anyone, ever saw of Nils Jensen. 

When the days of wind and storm that followed had passed away, 
and it was known that Nils had not arrived at Rosendal, many of his 
friends, though knowing that his fate could not be doubtful, searched the 
glacier far and wide, hoping that at least they might be able to find his 
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body, and give it decent burial. But the search proved unsuccessful, as, 
indeed, it was almost certain to do ; for the mountains were deep in fresh- 
fallen snow. 

Some there are who say that Nils was weary of his life, and never in- 
tended to come down from those frozen and wind-swept solitudes ; but 
this view is usually expressed in a low voice, and in very select company ; 
for it would not be likely to be a popular one in Bakke, and might 
expose those who held it to some risk of rough usage. 

As for the children, they have established a legend upon the subject 
of their good Nils, in which they firmly believe. They say that the 
spirits of the mountains, finding Nils ready to their hands, and perceiving 
that, by reason of his open-handedness, he would never be able to lay by 
money for his old age, took him away before his time to the ice-palace of 
which he used to speak, where he will never know toil or sorrow more ; 
and more than one village matron, struggling with her refractory offspring, 
has been heard to reduce them to submission by the threat—“ You 
wicked children! If you do not mend your ways, Nils will have notbing 
to say to you when you die.” 
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“THERE are,” says Macaulay, in that fine Essay which laid the founda- 
tions of his fame, “a few characters which have stood the closest scrutiny 
and the severest tests, which have been tried in the furnace and have 
proved pure, which have been weighed in the balance and have not been 
found wanting, which have been declared sterling by the general consent 
of mankind, and which are visibly stamped with the image and super- 
scription of the Most High.” Of these the great historian considered 
Milton to be one, and we should most of us like to agree with him. Yet 
there are some curious stories about Milton, who was perhaps not the 
pleasantest of men in private life. Thus he is said to have taught his 
daughters the Greek alphabet, without attempting to instruct them in 
the language, in order that they might the sooner be qualified for the 
irksome task of reading to him authors of whose works they could not 
understand a syllable. To thecommon mind this seems a piece of gross 
selfishness, though it is quite possible that Milton, whose conception of 
woman’s mission was not the highest, may never have imagined he was 
guilty of an act of injustice in turning intelligent beings into machines. 
His ideal of female perfection seems to have been the Eve of his 
own “ Paradise Lost,” before the fall. Adam lived “for God only—she 
for God in him ”—a view of the marriage tie for which there is assuredly 
no warrant in the New Testament. And many will consider Dinah, in 
“Adam Bede,” preaching herself to the simple village folk, as a nobler 
picture of womanly goodness. In Milton’s system there would hardly 
have been room for St. Teresa, or Mrs. Fry, much less for Queen Eliza- 
beth, of glorious memory. 

Another story of Milton is only ludicrous, but one hopes it is 
not true, for one would like only the loftiest associations to centre round 
his name. A friend once condoled with bim on the loss of his sight, from 
the point of view that he could never have the pleasure of seeing his wife. 
“ Ah,” replied Milton with a sigh, “would that I were deaf as well!” 
In truth Milton seems to have looked upon his Bessy (No. 3) as a 
necessary evil, necessary for purposes of housekeeping and cookery. 
Some of his biographers have represented him as a man of austere life, 
who made himself miserable by supping on olives and cold water, but it 
seems more probable that he was something of an epicure in a quiet way, 
and that a savoury stew was very much indeed to his taste. His wife 
once set before him a dish of which he was exceedingly fond, dressed with 
nicest culinary art, and as the poet ate, he observed, with his mouth full, 
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by way of expressing his thanks, “Thou knowest that I have left thee all 
I have.” History is silent as to the precise nature of this memorable 
refection, whether “grisamber steamed,” or game “ built up in pastry,” 
but those who think Milton had no idea of a good dinner, have only to 
turn to the description of the banquet with which the Devil tempts our 
Saviour in “Paradise Regained ;” how unlike, he exclaims, “to that crude 
apple which diverted Eve!” 

Yet it seems almost sacrilege to repeat gossip concerning the inspired 
martyr of English liberty. One is tempted to use the formula employed 
by Herodotus, when that charming story-teller had given some particu- 
larly naugbty story relating to a venerated personage, “May I not incur 
the anger of any God or Hero!” The truth is that half of what consti- 
tutes the amusing in the annals of our curious race is composed of facts 
more or less to the discredit of those who have made a stir in the world. 
Who, for instance, that has read Fitztraver’s song has not learnt to 
connect the name of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, with all that 
is brightest in chivalry, in poesy, and in love? Yet his passion for 
Geraldine is well-nigh an exploded myth, and all its romantic incidents 
have long since receded into the domain of fable. The facts about him 
are more prosaic, and he seems to have spent his youth much as other 
“swells” of the sixteenth century—partly, one grieves to find, in the 
medieval substitute for wrenching off knockers. Thus we find him 
summoned before the Privy Council for eating flesh in Lent, and for 
walking about the streets at night in a “lewd and unseemly manner,” 
and breaking windows with a cross-bow. On the first charge he excused 
himself ; the second he confessed, and on it was committed to prison. 
It would be interesting to know whether his lordship paid for the 
windows he broke, as glass must have been dear in the reign of 
Henry VIII. Poor Surrey! He lived in a barbarous and unnatural 
age, when too often a man’s foes were they of his own household ; and he 
was ultimately convicted of high treason on the joint testimony of his 
sister, the Duchess of Richmond, and of his father’s mistress. It was a 
judicial murder of the foulest kind. 

Another Howard, John, dubbed “ the philanthropist,” may seem, 
to a sceptical generation, a far less amiable person than the thoughtless 
and unfortunate Surrey. No doubt he did excellent work in reforming 
prison discipline ; but charity, says a shrewd proverb, should begin at 
home, and there is too much reason to believe that Howard was a severe, 
not to say a harsh, parent. He managed to make his son afraid of him, 
and the result was dismal enough. The young man fell into dissolute 
habits, which were carefully concealed from the father, and consequently 
unchecked, till they had brought on a disease which terminated in incurable 
madness. It is fair to add that Mr. Hepworth Dixon considers the 
charge of harshness brought against Howard as unfair, but some painful 
facts are not easily explained away. The best story ever told of Howard 
is, perhaps, the answer he made to Joseph II. when the latter observed 
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that the law in his own dominions was more clement than in England. 
There, said the Emperor, men were hanged for many offences for which 
they would only be imprisoned in Austria. “That is true,” rejoined 
Howard, “but give me leave to tell your Majesty that I had much 
rather be hanged than stay in one of your prisons.” It should be added 
that some of Howard’s prison reforms were of more than questionable 
utility ; and he has the bad reputation of having introduced the system 
of solitary confinement, the application of which he recommended to 
refractory .boys—“ for which,” said the mild and generous Charles Lamb, 
“T could spit on his statue.” Had Howard lived in another age and 
clime, he might have developed into a Torquemada or St. Dominic, and 
have been distinguished as the founder of an Inquisition. He led a 
strict life himself, had the highest zeal for the public good, and was 
probably destitute of natural affections. 

It is to the credit of human nature that when a man has tinal 
great services to his country or to his kind, we resolutely refuse to look 
at the dark side of his character, and form a glorified picture of him for 
the mind’s eye to rest upon. The portrait of Nelson is not blurred for 
Englishmen. We are jealous of Byron’s reputation, and will scarcely 
suffer it to be justly or unjustly assailed. With what pleasure should 
we not hail the fact that a painstaking writer had effectually cleared the 
character of Marlborough from the stains of avarice and corruption ! 
And yet it is always well to look facts resolutely in the face, for they 
often explain, and enable us to condone. To know all would be to 
forgive all. Take the case of Nelson. The murder of Prince Caracciolo 
and all the other bad doings at Naples may be traced directly to his in- 
fatuation for Lady Hamilton. And whence did that infatuation arise? 
It has been asserted that Nelson gradually became estranged from his 
wife hecanse she did not take enough interest in his career, and seemed 
hardly to know that her husband was the idolised hero of the nation. If 
so it wasa grievous fault, and the result, with a man of Nelson’s tempera- 
ment, might have been easily foreseen. “My dear, great, glorious 
Nelson,” if we remember aright, was the style in which the wife of a 
Cabinet Minister, who can scarcely have been personally acquainted 
with the Admiral, wrote to congratulate him on the victory of the Nile. 
Lady Hamilton was even more demonstrative, and Nelson took a naive, 
almost child-like pleasure in being made much of, and called “great” and 

“glorious” to his face. He had done great things, and was not ashamed 
to own that he felt proud of his achievements. “Indeed self-assertion on 
his part occasionally took an unpleasant form. Towards the close of the 
war with the First Republic, when the general distress was sharp, and 
bread frightfully dear—in 1800 the price of the quartern loaf rose to one 
shilling and tenpence half-penny—a curious fashion arose of giving 
dinners in which the guests were asked to bring their own bread. 
Nelson was invited to such a dinner, but through some oversight he had 
apparently not been informed of the conditions of the feast. At all 
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events, when he found there was no bread, he made quite a little scene, 
called his servant, and, before the whole company, gave him a shilling, 
and ordered him to go and buy a roll, saying aloud; “It is hard that 
after fighting my country’s battles, I should be grudged her bread.” - One 
would not like to have been present at that dinner party, still less to 
have been the host; and, in truth, either Nelson should not have been 
invited, or an exception should have been made in his favour. 

It is also part of the ill-natured gossip of history that Nelson’s last 
signal was not “England” but “Nelson expects every man to do his 
duty,” and that the officer to whom the order was given affected to have 
misunderstood his directions, and substituted the sentence which was 
actually telegraphed. Southey says it was received by the fleet with 
enthusiasm, but an eye-witness of the battle has recorded the equally 
probable fact, that some unideal Britons could not well make out what 
it meant. “Do our duty?” quoth one of them, “why, of course we 
shall.” In truth, the English dislike of rhetoric (strange enough in a 
country which has given Parliamentary institutions to the world) 
amounts to a fault; it makes us think that heroic words are never found 
in company with heroic acts. This is far from being the case, as a 
notable incident in the life of General Wolfe will show. After his 
appointment to the command of the expedition against Canada, and on 
the day preceding his embarkation, Pitt invited him to dinner. The 
only other guest was Lord Temple, Pitt’s brother-in-law, who afterwards 
told the story to Thomas Grenville. As the evening advanced, Wolfe, 
ever so slightly warmed with wine, or, it may be, merely fired by his 
own thoughts, broke forth into a strain of gasconade. He drew his 
sword—he rapped the table with it—he flourished it round the room 
—he talked of the mighty things that sword was to achieve. The two 
Ministers sat aghast, at an exhibition so unusual from any man of real 
sense and spirit, and when at last Wolfe had taken his leave, and his 
carriage was heard to roll from the door, Pitt seemed for the moment 
shaken in the high opinion which he had formed of Wolfe : he lifted up 
his eyes and arms, and exclaimed to Lord Temple, “Good God! that I 
should have entrusted the fate of the country and of the administration 
to such hands!” Few anecdotes rest on better authority, yet it may be 
hoped that Lord Temple or Mr. Grenville was guilty of a slight in- 
accuracy in putting into the mouth of Pitt the words, “and of the ad- 
ministration,” which sound like bathos, whereas Pitt always spoke and 
thought in the loftiest strain. Inded, in judging Wolfe, the great 
statesman might have known, from the best of evidence, that “ tall talk” 
is occasionally the herald of great actions. “My Lord,” he had said in 
1757 to the Duke of Devonshire, “ I am sure that I can save this country, 
and that nobody else can ”—which proved to be the true state of the case. 

In spite of “goody” books, which profess that genius is invariably 
accompanied by modesty, at least half the famous men of history have 
been intensely egotistical, and strenuous asserters of their own merits. 
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“ After all, what have I done?” exclaimed Napoleon one day, as if to 
silence a flatterer. “Is it anything compared with what Christ has done?” 
Indeed, one of Napoleon’s arguments for the truth of Christianity seemed 
to be that Christ, having founded a mightier empire than his own, must 
necessarily have been more than mortal. Heroes are apt to reason 
curiously. Nelson told Lord Holland that he often felt pain in the arm 
he had lost, “‘ which,” added the gallant warrior, “is a clear proof of the 
immortality of the soul—and sets the question completely at rest.” This 
remark would have been hailed with delight by that ingenious theorist 
who held that puzzle-headedness conduced to celebrity, and who, by the 
way, defended his opinions with singular skill. He had once maintained 
at a dinner party that most men who have attained suddenly and 
rapidly to fame have been puzzle-headed. ‘ What do you say,” objected 
one of the company, “to Mr. Pitt? He was an admired statesman at 
the age of twenty-three; and was he a puzzle-headed man?” “ Why, 
not generally such,” was the answer, “but he was such in reference to 
the particular point which mainly contributed to obtain him that early 
and speedy popularity. Look at the portraits of him at that time, and 
you will see a paper in his hand, or on his table, inscribed ‘ Sinking 
Fund.’ It was his eloquent advocacy of that delusion (as all, now, admit 
it to have been) which brought him such sudden renown. And he could 
not have so ably recommended—nor indeed would he probably have 
adopted—that juggle of Dr. Price’s if he had not been himself the dupe 
of his fallacy ; as Lord Grenville also was; who afterwards published a 
pamphlet in which he frankly exposed the delusion.” 

As a rule, to be puzzle-headed is not so great a hindrance to success 
in life as want of fixed opinions and principles. A strange story is told 
of Berryer which illustrates both the utility and the possibility of early 
making up one’s mind, on some of the great questions of religion and 
politics. When a very young man, with fame and fortune yet to win, 
Berryer is said to have considered the arguments for Atheism and 
Republicanism (too often mixed up together in France) as being on the 
whole quite as good as those for Religion and Legitimism. He felt, 
moreover, that for worldly success it was requisite that he should not 
continue all his life a doubter, but have some sort of creed. Should he 
range himself on the side of Church and King, or for “the immortal 
principles of 17894” After trying in vain to balance the considerations 
for and against either belief, he gave up the task in disgust, and decided 
the course of his life in a singular, one is tempted to say impious, fashion. 
He took a louis-d’or from his pocket, tossed it up, and said, “Heads, King ; 
tail, Republic.” Heads it was, and from that moment Berryer became 
the sworn champion of Legitimism, and ultimately, no doubt, grew to 
believe himself the advocate of a true cause. But what if, to use Plato's 
expression, he did, on that memorable day, take a lie into his soul ? There 
are better rewards than those of worldly success, “ the inquiry of truth,” 
as Lord Bacon finely observes, “ which is the love-making, or wooing of 
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it—and the belief of truth, which is the enjoying of it—being the 
sovereign good of human nature.” Those words have the ring of a 
morality at once healthy, honest, and sublime. They are separated toto 
celo from the strange advice given by Keble to Arnold, when the latter 
was troubled with doubts as to the doctrine of the Trinity. Keble 
counselled his friend to take a living and preach incessantly to his 
parishioners the doctrine in which he only half believed, by way of 
strengthening his own faith. The advice would seem positively immoral 
did one not remember that Keble scarcely conceived that doubt could 
ever be honest, much less well-founded. He was once urged by an 
admirer to write on the subject of the Inspiration of the Seriptures, the 
limits of inspiration being a subject that was causing difficulties to many 
thoughtful persons. Keble replied that he feared those who found any 
difficulties were too wicked to be open to conviction. So unamiable 
and unjust could be the thoughts of the man who was considered by 
many of his friends as a saint, and who really was a conspicuous example 
of human virtue and goodness. 

The fact is that the character which has, in a somewhat narrow sense, 
been peculiarly called “saintly” is very far from being agreeable. It is 
not pleasant to read of Thomas 4 Becket that “he swarmed with 
vermin ” (effervescebat vermibus), nor does one like Isabella the Catholic 
any the better for learning that she was wont to rejoice and give thanks 
at the sight of a gallows with a man hanging therefrom, which may 
possibly be the origin of the story about the traveller who was delighted 
to see a gibbet, as a proof that he was in a civilised country. Pleasanter 
is that trait of Queen Henrietta Maria, who fell down on her knees, 
crossed herself and uttered a short prayer, when, in one of her first walks 
on English soil, she came suddenly in view of Tyburn, with its ghastly 
spectacle of corpses swinging in the wind. And here it may be observed 
that the gossip of history, if it tends to lower some great names in our 
esteem, yet helps to raise others. In the kingdom of knowledge, as in 
the kingdom of heaven, many that are first shall be last and the last 
first. The character of Noy, Charles I.’s Attorney-General, is not a lofty 
one, yet there is something very human and even touching in the 
account of his last will. He bequeathed a fine fortune to his son “to be 
squandered as he shall think fit—I leave it him for that purpose, and I 
hope no better from him.” Noy drew the writ for levying ship-money, 
and did many other improper things, but one may take leave to like him 
quite as much as a model reformer of prisons. Noy evidently loved his 
son, and could not bear to be harsh to him, possibly too he thought he 
discerned in the young man some feeling of pride which would spur 
him so to live as to falsify the prediction. Unhappily, the lad only 
fulfilled the anticipation expressed in his will :— 

Drank, revelled, fought, and in a duel died— 
if one may slightly modify a verse of Pope in deference to the susceptibili- 
ties of Mrs. Grundy. 
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Sixty years ago the name most abhorred by lovers of freedom in 
England and elsewhere was that of Lord Castlereagh. The Tory 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, in the days of the Holy Alliance, was sup- 
posed to be the determined enemy of liberty throughout the world, a 
man of harsh and cruel purposes, ruthless in carrying them out. When 
the unhappy statesman died by his own hand, many must have been 
surprised at the evidence given by his valet on the inquest. “ Had 
he any reason to suppose that his Lordship’s mind had been deranged 
of late?” “Well, his Lordship had been a little strange of late.”— 
“For instance?”—‘ Well, he spoke harshly to me a day or two before 
his death.” It is satisfactory to think that the political fame of a man 
who was evidently so genial and kindly in private life is beginning to 
clear itself by the light of contemporary memoirs. Whatever may have 
been his faults, Castlereagh was a true Englishman, and had the interests 
of his country sincerely at heart. In any case his is the merit, in great 
part, of the two last and only successful coalitions against Napoleon ; 
and it must have been a patient and skilful diplomacy which combined 
the forces destined to conquer at Leipsic and Waterloo. 

Some novelists, if no serious historians, have attempted to draw 
flattering likenesses of James II., but most men will be of opinion that 
he was fairly gibbeted by Macaulay. The man looks so contemptible, de- 
serting a young and pretty wife, for ugly mistresses. “I can’t find what 
he sees to admire in me,” said Catherine Sedley ; “ certainly ’tis not for 
my beauty—and as to my wit, he has not enough to see that I have any.” 
The accomplished Marquis of Halifax had an equally poor opinion of his 
intellect, and was wont to say of Charles and James, that “the elder 
could see things if he would, while the younger would see things if he 
could ;” a cruel sentence, which is yet something of a compliment to the 
moral nature of James. He must, indeed, have had some good qualities, 
for he was devotedly served in the days of his exile, and men rarely 
devote themselves for a principle which is not more or less amiably in- 
carnate. There is a little story told of James, which shows that he 
possessed at least some of the Stuart urbanity. He was sitting to Sir 
Godfrey Kneller for a portrait designed as a present to Pepys, when the 
news of the landing of the Prince of Orange was brought to him. The 
King commanded the painter to proceed and finish the portrait, that his 
friend might not be disappointed. 

Of James’s successful rival, on the other hand, Macaulay’s portrait 
must be considered too flattering, especially by contrast. William was 
not only an unfaithful husband, but as ostentatious in his infidelities, as 
careless of conventionalities, as little regardful of his wife’s feelings as 
Charles II. Now, Macaulay gives one a good deal of precise informa- 
tion about the private life of the two last Stuart kings, and touches but 
lightly on the failings of William. He even goes out of the way to 
praise the latter for trying to compel one of his officers to marry a young 
lady whom he had wronged—excellent counsel, no doubt, but which 
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must have come with bad grace from a man whose morals were in no 
wise above the level of the age in which he lived. 

There is an anecdote told of our Dutch ruler which reflects some 
little credit on him, though not much—for he could hardly have acted 
otherwise—-but which is chiefly worth relating for the curious light in 
which it sets the first constitutional King of England. William had sen- 
tenced an insubordinate regiment to be decimated. The soldiers accord- 
ingly drew lots, every tenth man, of course, drawing a prize—the prize 
of death. Not unnaturally one of the winners felt disposed to sell the 
lot he had drawn, if haply he could find a purchaser. One poor fellow 
at length agreed to be shot in his stead for a hundred pistoles to be paid 
to his relatives after his execution. William, having been informed of 
the bargain, sent for the soldier, and asked whether what he had been 
told was true. “ Yes,” replied the man, sulkily, “I have run the risk of 
being killed all my life for next to nothing a day, and now I can secure 
my wife and children something substantial. I am ready to die.” William 
pardoned the man—he could hardly do less, and gave him the hundred 
pistoles. Martial law was formally recognised by Parliament in 1689, 
but the decimated regiment must have been a Dutch or German one, for 
English public opinion would at no time have tolerated such a barbarous 
mockery of justice. Dutch ideas of liberty, however, were always curious, 
or at any rate exhibited a striking discrepancy on some points from 
English ideas, and, somehow or other, we incline to the latter as the 
sounder. 

Yet there was much that was loveable in the character of William, 
who was a staunch friend and a generous foe ; and perhaps he is the most 
estimable in the long line of our sovereigns, with the exception of Alfred, 
and perhaps of Cromwell. Alfred, by the way, comes nearer to perfec- 
tion than any prince of whom history makes mention, though scandal 
was once busy even with his stainless name. In youth he is said to have 
been dissipated, and even to have alienated his subjects by bis misgovern- 
ment and immoralities. If so, he made a noble atonement. A propos of 
the great English king, every one knows the story of the burnt cakes 
and the scolding he received from the cowherd’s wife, but the conclusion 
of the story is not so generally known. According to William of 
Malmesbury and other later chroniclers, the cowherd, whose name was 
Denulf, having afterwards, on Alfred’s recommendation, applied himself 
to letters, was made by him Bishop of Winchester, and was the same 
Denulf who died occupant of that see in 909. But what became of Mrs. 
Denulf? Possibly she lived to be an antetype of Mrs. Proudie, for the 
English clergy in the pre-Conquest days were not averse from marriage, 
and nearly two centuries were yet to elapse before Gregory VII. should 
introduce a uniformity of celibacy and hypocrisy into the Church. But 
of course the assertions of the worthy precentor of Malmesbury must 
be taken with an occasional grain of salt, as when, praising the strict 
and efficient police kept by Alfred in his dominions, he says that a purse 
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of money, or a pair of golden bracelets, would in the time of this king 
remain for weeks exposed in the highway without risk of being stolen. 

Perhaps few kings in the whole list appear more contemptible to the 
English, and especially to the modern English, mind than Edward the 
Confessor. There is even an Oxford tradition to the effect that, in his 
defection from the Church of England, Dr. Newman was nearly being 
followed by a distinguished scholar, who, however, had one difficulty 
which he never could get over. He had made up his mind to accept one 
point of doctrine after another, but the proverbial straw was the canoni- 
zation of St. Edward. He finally decided that the Church which had 
deified so poor a specimen of humanity could not possibly be the infallible 
guide of men. Weare not careful to defend the character of Edward, 
whose name ought nevertheless to be dear to a certain class of nine- 
teenth century politicians, as one of the earliest lovers of peace at any 
price—a circumstance which probably facilitated the Norman Conquest. 
But the English long looked back with regret upon the golden days 
of King Edward, when the Dane had ceased to vex and the Norman 
had not yet come to trouble. Edward seems, moreover, to have been a 
just and benevolent ruler, and if he favoured the monks unduly, yet 
the monks, with all their faults, were the most respectable part of the 
population. 

It has been objected to Dr. Lingard that his fundamental rule of 
judging seems to be that the popular opinion on a historical question 
cannot possibly be correct, and such a tendency the study of the gossip 
or merely anecdotical part of history is sure to generate. For it is of the 
essence of gossip that it should represent its subject in a different light 
to that in which he usually appears. Perhaps the truth about it would 
be that gossip is a good leveller, and reduces kings very much to the level 
of common men. No man is a hero to the chronicler of scandal. When 
Lord Thurlow was told that Pitt was dead, “A — good hand at turn- 
ing a period” was the only comment he made. So the inveterate racon- 
tewr smiles when he hears the praises of anyone too enthusiastically 
sung; he cannot help recalling some funny little story about him. Few 
have the noble magnanimity of Bolingbroke, before whom the character 
of his political enemy Marlborough was once discussed. Someone ap- 
pealed to Bolingbroke as to whether the Duke had not been extremely 
avaricious. “‘ He was so great a man,” replied Bolingbroke, “that I have 
forgotten his vices.” It is to be feared, nevertheless, that Marlborough’s 
avarice cannot be denied, and it is, indeed, supported by a hundred stories. 
A beggar once asked an alms of Lord Peterborough, and called him. by 
mistake “My Lord Marlborough.” “I am not Lord Marlborough,” 
replied the Earl, “and to prove it to you, here is a guinea.” 

Charity, by the way, has been the occasion of many a happy saying. 
Malherbe was very generous, but, one is sorry to learn, not religious. 
One day he gave a beggar some silver, and the beggar assured the poet 
that he would pray for him. “Pray do not trouble yourself to do that 
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my friend,” replied Malherbe; “judging from your own condition, I 
should hardly think you had much credit with Heaven.” This was 
rather wicked, and reminds one of that Queen of Spain who lost her 
husband, and who was so grieved and so indignant against the Celestial 
Powers that she forbade her subjects to believe in God for six whole 
months, “to give Him a lesson.” The author of this anecdote, however, 
has forgotten the name of the Queen, and history has been equally for- 
getful. More authentic is that haughty observation of William Rufus 
that “if he had duties towards God, God had also duties towards him.” 
Happier, had it been more reverently expressed, was the thought of 
Alfonso the Wise, of Castile, who, after drawing up his astronomical 
tables in accordance with the scientific theories of the day, and placing 
the earth in the centre of the universe, remarked that, had he been con- 
sulted, he should have placed the sun in the centre. 

But before the handmaid Charity is dismissed she must be made to 
tell a slightly improper story. According to an ancient chronicler, Saint 
Bernard, as Abbot of Clairvaux, was exceedingly hospitable to all who 
claimed the shelter of the monastery. Like a kindly host, he thought, 
moreover, that he was bound to keep his guests in countenance ; and one 
day, accordingly, when he had drunk, cup for cup, with some thirsty 
travellers, possibly German Barons, the Saint—one blushes to write it— 
behaved even as one who hath partaken of cucumbers at a public feast. 
His monks gently reproached their superior. ‘“ Nay, my children,” 
quoth he, with vinous sophistry, “it is not I, but Charity, that hath 
eaten and drunken.” 

There was another Bernard, a simple priest, with no honorary prefix 
of canonisation to his name, who seems to have carried out in daily life 
the hardest rules of the Gospel. One day he called on a Minister of 
State to demand the assistance of the Government in respect of a work 
of charity. The Minister was obdurate, but M. Bernard was not easily 
repulsed. He continued to urge his request, and at length succeeded in 
putting his Excellency into a violent passion. The Minister even forgot 
himself so far as to give the priest a box on the ear. Immediately Ber- 
nard fell on his knees, turned the other cheek, and said, “ Monseigneur, 
give me another buffet and grant me my request.” The Minister, already 
heartily ashamed of himself, and filled with admiration for this true 
Christian, forthwith granted him all he asked for. Perhaps the pre- 
cepts in the Sermon on the Mount are no mere figures of speech, 
but practical lessons of conduct dictated by a wisdom higher than that 
of the earth. It is said, however, that. a Quaker who received a box on 
the ear with a request that he would put his religion into practice by 
turning the other cheek, replied, “ Nay, friend, but it is also written 
that with what measure ye mete it shall be measured to you again,” and 
then returned what he had received with interest. A curiously base yet 
quick remark was that of a fencing master whom a certain Lord 8. had 
taken into his service. Lord 8, had the deplorable habit of beating his 
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servants, and one day administered a box on the ear to the ex-fencing 
master. The latter quietly held out his hand and said, “ My lord, it is 
five guineas when I don’t repay it.” 

To return once more to Charity, which is surely a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart, and the ways of which are therefore 
worth studying, there is a story told which redounds much to the credit 
of the unfortunate and almost imbecile Charles II. of Spain. When 
very young he was performing on foot the stations of the Jubilee. A 
beggar crossing his path, the king flung him a cross of diamonds without 
so much as looking at it, and without anybody at the moment perceiving 
what he bad done. When he had entered the church, however, his 
courtiers noticed the absence of the cross from his breast, and cried out 
that their master had been robbed. The beggar, who had followed, im- 
mediately came forward, saying, “ Here is the cross; ‘twas his Majesty 
who gave it me.” The king confirmed the statement, and then perceived 
for the first time that he had given away one of the crown jewels. But 
he was too much of a gentleman to take it back without giving the man 
an equivalent ; and besides, as a Christian and a Catholic, he felt that 
the gift was sacred, having been made in the very act of prayer. He, 
therefore, had the diamond valued, and bought it back from the mendi- 
cant at its proper value, namely, 12,000 crowns. It was royally done. 
Less magnificent, but not less sincere, was the charity of Robert II. of 
France, the gentle, pious king, the author of that most sweet and beau- 
tiful of Latin hymns, the Veni, Sancte Spiritus. A thief one day, by a 
dexterous use of the knife, was cutting the gold fringe from the king’s 
dress, ‘‘ Stop, my friend,” quoth Robert, “ you have now half; leave 
the other half for someone else.” It was this Robert who, in spite of 
his piety and docility of temper, managed early in his reign to embroil 
himself with the Church. He had married in 995 Bertha, widow of 
Eudes, Count of Blois, whom he dearly loved; but there were some dif- 
ficulties as to the lawfulness of the marriage. Pope Gregory V. refused 
a dispensation, and declared the marriage void. The King refused 
obedience, in consequence of which he was excommunicated ; and it is 
related how, under this terrible sentence, his palace was deserted by all 
but two menials, who, after every meal, purified by fire the utensils em- 
ployed at the Royal table. Robert at length yielded, and put away 
Bertha in 998, marrying in her stead Constance, daughter of the Count 
of Toulouse, a beautiful shrew, who led him a dismal life. Often in 
bestowing charity on his beloved poor, the king would say with a smile 
that ill dissembled a real fear, “Mind and don’t tell the queen.” He 
went on pilgrimages to all the shrines in France, and in 1019 went to 
Rome to visit the tombs of the Apostles. This last journey he made for 
three reasons—first, from a feeling of devotion ; secondly, to get away from 
Queen Constance ; thirdly (so curious is the mixture of human motives), 
with the view of inducing the Pope to annul his marriage with Con- 
stance, and to sanction his reunion with his first wife, Bertha ; which 
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reveals an alarming confusion of ideas on the subject of morality in the 
mind of the good king. 7 

Others besides Robert II. have acted on occasion from a curious 
mixture of motives. If we are to believe one who knew Byron well, 
Childe Harold went to fight for the Greeks not so much because he 
cared for Hellenic independence, but because he thought the campaign 
would be an excellent excuse for escaping from the Countess Guiccioli, 
of whom he was beginning to weary. But this is ignoble gossip. 

“ Je n'aime de Uhistoire que les anecdotes |!” was the frank confession 
of Prosper Mérimée, whose hatred of cant led him, perhaps, into the 
opposite extreme of cynicism and of contempt for his fellow-creatures. 
“T felt uneasy,” he remarked to a friend, “ when I had to make my first 
speech in the Senate ; but I soon took courage, remembering that I was 
only addressing a hundred and fifty fools.” It is to be regretted that 
Prosper Mérimée did not undertake the compilation of a Thesaurus of 
historical gossip, in which anecdotes should have been severely sifted, and 
each good saying traced to its genuine author. Prosper Mérimée had 
both the taste and the accuracy of knowledge necessary for the task. The 
French as a nation are terrible sinners in the matter of anecdotes. They 
are at once the best story-tellers in the world, and the most untrust- 
worthy; reckless as to the value of their facts, so long as these are amusing 
and can be wittily arranged. Too often the race is typified by Talley- 
rand, ever ready to sacrifice a friend or a noble thought toa joke. Count 
Louis de Narbonne—the one human being, it was thought, whom 
Talleyrand ever really loved—was walking one day with the Prince de 
Bénévent, and reciting some verses he had composed. A man who was 
passing by happened to be gaping. The opportunity was irresistible. 
“ Hush, Narbonne,” said Talleyrand, “ you are always talking too loud.” 
Talleyrand, by the way, never said a smarter thing than Carnot said of 
him: “If Talleyrand despises men, it is that he has studied too much 
his own character.” But Talleyrand was at heart a better man than his 
contemporaries fancied, or perhaps than he fancied himself; while of his 
talent and of his zeal for the public service there can be no doubt. In 1815, 
when France lay prostrate at the feet of victorious enemies, even then 
Talleyrand held high language on her behalf. He baffled some of the most 
cherished schemes of Prussia and Russia, and extorted a disdainful compli- 
ment from the Emperor Alexander, who said, “ Talleyrand conducts him- 
self as if he were the minister of Louis XIV.” This was no small praise. 
One may add, what is of peculiar interest at the present moment, that 
more than seventy years ago Talleyrand had devised one of the happiest 
and boldest solutions of the Eastern Question ever formally suggested by 
a Western statesman. After the capitulation of Ulm in 1805 he addressed 
to the Emperor Napoleon a plan for diminishing the power of Austria to 
interfere with the preponderance of France, by uniting Tyrol to the Swiss 
Confederation, and erecting the Venetian territory into an independent 
republic interposed between the kingdom of Italy and the Austrian 
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territories. He proposed to reconcile Austria to this arrangement by 
ceding to it the whole of Wallachia, Moldavia, Bessarabia, and the 
northern part of Bulgaria. The advantages he anticipated from this 
arrangement were that of removing Austria from interfering in the sphere 
of French influence without exasperating her, and that of raising in the 
East’ a power better able than Turkey to hold Russia in check. Had 
this plan been carried out Europe might have been saved what threatens 
to become a kind of chronic crisis, and we should have heard less about 
the “ manifest destiny” of Russia ; Constantinople might even have long 
since become the capital of the Austrian Cesars. 

Our admiration for Talleyrand is increased when we reflect on the 
character of the sovereigns whom he had to serve. There was hardly 
room for an able man in the Government over which Napoleon presided, 
for in that Government the Emperor would be, and was, all in all. 
Louis XVITI., again, was a prince not easily managed. For one thing, 
his Majesty’s notions of his own prerogative and of the personal deference 
due to him were preposterous. The proudest nobles “ of the old rock” had 
to be careful in their demeanour. Thus the Marquis d’Avaray, Master 
of the Robes, presuming on his long intimacy with the King, for whom he 
and his had ever been ready to sacrifice their lives and fortunes, ven- 
tured one day to take a pinch of snuff out of the royal box. The King 
said nothing, but immediately threw away the rest of the snuff in the 
box. Frederic the Great behaved more prettily when one of his pages 
took the same liberty, and for the lad it was almost an impertinence. 
He had seen the page through a window in the act of taking the pinch. 
“Do you like that snuff-box?” he called out. The page, reddening to 
his ear-tips, stammered out that he thought it pretty. “Well, then, 
take it, my boy,” said the King; “it is not large enough for us both.” 
Indeed, notwithstanding all the hard things that have been written of 
Frederic, one cannot help thinking that there was a deep fund of kind- 
ness in his soured heart. One instance of his generosity we do not 
remember to have seen in any authentic history, and it is probably a 
pure invention ; yet the fact that such a story should have been told of 
him reflects the highest honour on the King. One of his servants, who 
cherished a grudge against Frederic, put poison into his morning cup of 
chocolate. As he brought it into the King’s room Frederic noticed a look 
of trouble and agitation in the fellow’s countenance. “ What is the 
matter with you?” he asked, looking him steadily in the face. “I 
believe you mean to poison me.” The man threw himself at the King’s 
feet and confessed his crime. “Get out of my sight, you scoundrel ! ” said 
Frederic, and took no further notice of the matter. Equally apocryphal 
is probably the affiliation of that famous saying which has been attributed 
to Frederic, ““ Women are like cutlets—the more you beat them the ten- 
derer they become.” Indeed, as many legendary sayings and doings are 
associated with the name of Frederic as with those of Napoleon or 
Henry IV. 
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What strikes one most in the verification of the ana is the inventive- 
ness of gentlemen who make history sitting quietly at their desks, and 
the extreme tameness really displayed on great occasions by the principal 
actors in the drama of history. How many noble sentiments have been 
put into the mouths of kings who would not have had the wit to utter 
them even as after-thoughts! For a genuine “royal” speech, if any- 
one cares to peruse it, let him turn to the pages of Saint-Simon. At 
least it has the merit of not being long. Under the Regency of the 
Duke of Orleans the Duke of Berry was introduced to the Parlia- 
ment of Paris. The First President made his highness a complimentary 
harangue, and it was then the Prince’s turn to reply. He half took off 
his hat by way of salute to the assembly, immediately replaced it, and 
looked hard at the First President. “Monsieur,” he began, then gazed 
blankly around, and began again, “ Monsieur,”—then turned appealingly 
round to the Duke of Orleans for help. The Regent’s cheeks, like those 
of his cousin, were as red as fire, and he was wholly unable to help the 
luckless Prince out of his scrape. ‘ Monsieur,” now dolefully recom- 
menced the Duke of Berry, and again stopped short. “I saw the con- 
fusion of the Prince,” says Saint-Simon, “I sweated, but there was no 
help for it.” Again the Prince looked at the Duke of Orleans, and the 
Duke of Orleans appeared to be intently studying the form of his own 
boots. At length the First President put an end to the painful scene 
with as much tact as he could well display. He took off his judge's 
bonnet with a low bow to the Duke of Berry, as if in acknowledgment 
of the Prince’s unspoken oration, and then opened the business of the 
session, to the intense relief of all present. On quitting the Parliament 
House the Duke of Berry paid a visit to the Duchess of Ventadour, 
where he was complimented on his speech by the Princess of Montauban, 
who knew nothing of what had happened, and ventured on what she 
naturally enough supposed to be a safe piece of flattery. The Duke, now 
wild with annoyance, hurried away as soon as he could to the Duchess of 
Saint-Simon’s. Once alone with that great-hearted lady, and sure of sym- 
pathy, the poor fellow threw himself into an arm-chair, and burst into 
tears. Madame de Saint-Simon did her best to-comfort him, but he refused 
to be comforted, and showed, it must be allowed, a touching sense of his 
own degradation. He bitterly blamed “ the King” (Louis XIV.) and the 
Duke of Beauvilliers for the wretched education he had received.. “ They 
never thought,” he bitterly exclaimed, “but to brutalise me, and to 
smother all that I might have been. I was a younger son, I was dis- 
tancing my brother, and they crushed me; they taught me nothing but 
to play and to hunt, and they have succeeded in making of me a fool and 
a brute, utterly incapable, never to be fit for anything, always to be the 
laughing-stock and the scorn of mankind!” Such are the realities of 
history, as pitiful, as affecting, as human in their interest as its fictions. 

But to conclude with a gayer page from the annals of the same bril- 
liant Court, there are two more authentic speeches of about the same 
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length as the Duke of Berry’s unfortunate production, but much more 
successful. Louis XIV. was extremely kind to his personal attendants, 
but when he was, so to say, in his official character of King, “ aussitét 
qu'il prenait son attitude de souverain,” as Madame Campan puts it, his 
aspect would strike awe into the beholders, and persons who had seen him 
every day of their lives were apt to be as much intimidated as a young 
lady at her first drawing-room. Now it chanced that the members of 
the King’s household claimed certain privileges which were disputed 
them by the corporation of the town of Saint Germain’s. Anxious to 
obtain the King’s decision on the matter, the members of the household 
resolved to send a deputation to his Majesty to urge theirclaims. Bazire 
and Soulaigre, two of the King’s valets, undertook to act as deputies, 
and obtained without difficulty an audience of the sovereign. The next 
morning, after the early levée, Louis ordered the deputation to be intro- 
duced, and at the same time assumed his most imposing look. Bazire, 
who was to speak, began to have an uncomfortable sinking at the pit of 
the stomach, and his knees were loosened with terror ; he just managed 
to stammer out the word “Sire.” Having repeated this word two or 
three times, he was seized with a felicitous inspiration. ‘ Sire,” he once 
more began (and concluded), “here is Soulaigre.” Soulaigre, looking 
spntiqeebly wretched, commenced in his turn, “Sire .... sire. 

sire,’"—then (oh, happy thought !) ended like his colleague, ‘ Sire, eal is 
Bazine,” The King smiled, and made answer, “ Gentlemen, I know the 
motive which has brought you here; I will see that your petition is 
granted, and I am very well satisfied with the manner in which you have 
fulfilled your mission as deputies.” Hxewnt Bazire and Soulaigre, lost in 
admiration of the royal grace and condescension. What power, what 
prestige, and what treasures of loyalty must have been fooled away by the 
successors of Louis, before the France of 1715 could be changed into the 
France of 1793 ! 
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On Curkish Ways and Curhish Women, 
PART III. 


Tue Munarrem Guiin anp Feast or AsHtRA. 


Tue Muharrem Ghiin, or Turkish New Year’s Day, is movable, not as 
regards the Mahommedan calendar, but as respects our year, so that it, 
and, indeed, all the Turkish religious festivals in rotation, may fall in 
spring, summer, autumn, or winter. Last year the Muharrem Ghiin 
happened on the 28th of January, and this year it fell on the 16th of last 
month, and in 1878 it will almost coincide with our own New Year’s 
Day, and will be separated by only a week from that of the Christians of 
the Greek Church, who observe Old Style, and are twelve days behind us. 

It must remembered that the old year dies out with the setting sun ; 
the new, therefore, really begins by what corresponds to our New Year's 
Eve. It is ushered in by a Candil Gedjah, or illumination night. As 
this is not a great religious festival, and yet nevertheless calls for 
rejoicing, we see no long texts of fire strung from minaret to minaret, but 
just the octagonal balcony, or mad’neh, of the mosques beaded all over 
with small lanterns, or perhaps with coloured glass bowls in which 
lamp-wicks are burning in oil. It may be supposed that this means of 
lighting does not produce a very brilliant scene ; it has an effect, how- 
ever, sufficiently subdued to be in keeping with the sombre romance that 
seems to cling about some old ivy-covered mosques, and massive walls 
and shaded hareem windows, overshadowed by tall fir-trees standing up 
from the echoing courts about the dismal houses of Stamboul. Here the 
wind moans through the branches on winter nights, when we cannot 
help fancying that every one of these old houses might tell us a hundred 
_ tales of wasted, weary lives,—of lives of women who are slaves to the 
caprices and cruelty of husbands who are their jailors, of servants who 
are their masters, of women who are more cruel to them than either. 
Looking out upon the half-lit courts in neighbouring houses on other 
New Year’s eves, I have listened to such stories as make the heart leap 
for hope of sudden deliverance or die down for fear at overtaking 
calamities, and I have melted with pity for the fate of women who are 
not only bought like cattle, but afterwards have a life of virtual im- 
prisonment lest they should dare learn to be free. 

And then one feels another sort of compassion as one peers into the 
half-dimness. Is rejoicing alone meant by these feeble lights? Alas, 
no! The Turk’s love for illuminations has a sinister significance, indi- 
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cative of its opposite—his fear of darkness and of the powers of evil that 
may lurk about him in obscurity. Superstition—how multiform and 
how injurious !—is added to the other evils that Mussulman men and 
women in Turkey have to bear. Their secret horror of darkness is 
uniform, because they believe it to be peopled with malevolent spirits bent 
on doing them some bodily mischief. This is why all who can possibly 
afford it habitually. place lights in every room before the twilight has 
died away ; there is a prodigality of these in the houses of the rich, whilst 
in those of the middle classes and of the poor I have counted the weary, 
silent minutes as they went by unmarked even by the ticking of a clock, and 
pitied a shivering hostess in her vain attempts to be gay in her dull, gloomy- 
looking sofa, where she trembled amongst her guests at some fancied 
shade in the distance ; or I have sat by the bedside of the sick in some 
poor house, where almost the necessaries of life would have been wanting 
but for the gifts of which I had happily been made the almoner, and the 
one miserable candle has thrown shadows on the walls into which the 
eyes that were watching for the shadows of death peered with a frightened 
dismay. When, ah! when shall the light of the new era break through 
the mists of ignorance, superstition, weakness, and crime, and show men 
that indeed evil spirits are nearer than they think, even in their own 
heart’s core : that, if they would be delivered from the terrorism of a 
dominion of evil, they must first be expelled thence: that the disordered 
imaginations of their own untrained minds are more harmful to them 
than any personal malignant presence without them could be. 

But New Year’s Day in Turkey has other and pleasanter supersti- 
tions, and to them may be attributed part of the eagerness with which it 
is looked forward to. The man or woman who reaches this day in good 
health and spirits, and with a fairly filled purse, may hope to be favoured 
especially by Providence in these respects throughout the whole of the 
coming year. The eve that ushers in the Muharrem Ghiin has, oddly 
enough, only a half share of the Muharrem honours. The customary 
greeting between friends, “ May the new year be blessed to you!” begins 
from this time, but its ceremonious expression as a form of congratula- 
tion must be reserved for the morrow. This introductory part of the 
New Year’s Day is, as I said, in point of fact a New Year’s Eve, and 
passed very much like our own, with this difference, that all sad thoughts 
are thrust carefully out of remembrance, lest any seeming ingratitude 
should tempt Providence to order hard things for the offender in time to 
come; thus a grateful feeling for any good that has happened in the past 
year must be cherished above all others. Perhaps it is largely on this 
account that a show of jollity and amusement prevails for the rest of the 
evening, when once the women have said their prayers more devoutly 
than usual and the men have been to mosque two hours after sunset. 

Now begins a sort of gaiety that never failed to impress me as a sorry 
striving after fun. Work is of course for the time put away, and the 
household breaks up into coteries bent on chatting or playing. The 
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ladies of the family hold a friendly réwnion amongst themselves, and 
perhaps call for dancing of a kind that may be designated a sort of rough 
opera. As this it represents a story in part chanted and in part acted. 
One of these dances I will try to describe, and it may be called the “ Test 
of Affection.” A bashful maiden (she must have long flowing hair and 
downcast eyes) stands alone upon the scene, by which I must not imply 
that there is the slightest attempt at stage accessories, the operatic effect 
depends entirely on the two singers, and the part of the lover is of course 
sustained by a female character, who in some cases dons male attire. The 
maiden stands balancing and examining a large coloured silk kerchief. 
A moment after her appearance a dark, brigand-like personage enters 
from the left, unseen by her, and seems at once struck by her grace and 
beauty. He advances towards the fair one with gesticulations indicative 
of admiration, and a burst of song tuned to her praises. At this the girl 
starts, shields herself behind the kerchief, which she holds before her face 
as an improvised curtain by the tips of her fingers, and retreats hurriedly, 
but with graceful, gliding, backward steps. A pursuit is kept up for 
about four stanzas, the lady remaining persistently coy, mute, and never 
raising her eyes from the floor. In what may be meant in mockery of 
her contempt, the pursuing lover next displays his kerchief as a screen 
before his face, and the two, still gaining or losing on each other, continue 
the mazy circles of the dance, apparently pouting at one another. The 
success of the acting here depends on the fluttering motion that can be 
imparted to the waving kerchiefs, and to the lady’s hair in imitation of 
the flight of birds, and to the graceful sway of the body in the course of 
the moderated chase. Another mood succeeds: impassioned stanzas 
again break forth, the pathos of the voice of the wooer still contrasting 
with the girl’s silent, scornful indifference, which at last draws bitter 
tears from her suppliant, who hides his face in his handkerchief and 
fairly sobs. The lady remains callous notwithstanding, and the lover 
bethinks himself of the potency of a gift in enticing the heart. The dance 
meanwhile continues, the two going round and round the apartment till 
they must be more than giddy. Now, ceasing from flattering words, the 
swain detaches his watch and chain from his girdle, and quickening his 
steps so as to overtake his vis-a-vis, he places them unperceived in her 
waist-belt. On discovering his presents she examines them critically and 
with disdain, and then gracefully, but with a superb gesture of contempt, 
slides them along the ground towards the feet of her disconsolate 
admirer. (This has to be done with care and tact, so that the watch may 
not be injured; but that is after all but a secondary consideration pro- 
vided the acting is not spoilt.) The rejected one now divests himself of 
a gold-embroidered jacket, again advances, and succeeds in flinging it 
over the shoulders of the lady, but this does not succeed in winning him 
a regard of kindness ; she remains contemptuously distant, and flings the 
gift from her after turning it about and about in evident admiration of its 
gorgeousness. He next lays a purse full of gold at her feet, but this too 
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is spurned. In despair the lover now loudly reproaches her for her 
cruelty, declaring he will no longer endure existence,and drawing a short 
dagger, he plunges it into his heart and drops dead. At this catastrophe 
the girl is melted into pity, and falling on her knees beside the body 
gives way to weeping and lamentations. Her love has been won, but 
his had to be proved ; flattery, luxuries, fortune he was ready to give, 
but the only true test was wanting—would he give his life? The proof 
pushed to the utmost remorse ensued, and bitter wailing is the result. 
Strict tragedy requires that this victim of unrequited love should not only 
fall down dead, but also “lay himself out,” his body being straight and 
stiff, and his arms and fingers rigid by his side. This makes the comic 
feature of the scene, and calls forth bursts of laughter that becomes hys- 
terical, as, awakened by the warm repentant tears falling on his eyelids, 
the power of love brings the spirit of the lover back to its earthly tene- 
ment ; and he starts up (very much like a spring dcll) to fold in his embrace 
one no longer insensible to the depth of his devotion. Grotesque as the 
whole representation is, the play has some real pathos in it when well 
dealt with, and is not without a certain dramatic effect; the actresses 
also take great pride in performing their parts to the satisfaction of an 
appreciative audience, amongst whom there are unsparing critics. 

Whenever this very favourite “opera-dance” is called for, all the 
slaves of the house will flock to see it, and crowd around doors and pas- 
sages, mounting on stools to see over each other’s heads and witness it. 
Should there be no dancing to call all together on New Year’s evening, 
then parties of twos and threes will congregate in the large sala, or 
establish themselves in separate rooms (two or three calphas share one 
room between them), and amusements of all kinds are in requisition,— 
backgammon, cards, dominoes, and knuckle-bones, the last a game the 
Circassians say they play at in their own country. Arab slaves will 
indulge in their favourite pastime of strumming on the tom-tom, a gourd- 
like drum, and will keep up a monotonous beating for hours and hours, 
fully to their own satisfaction, if not to that of other listeners, who would 
fain be seeking repose, since early rising is a duty of the New Year's 
morning. 

It is considered fortunate to make a prayer in the open air before 
breaking one’s fast, so the most devout amongst the women would hasten 
to the hareem garden for this purpose before taking coffee or any other 
refreshment. Not that the prayer carpets would be spread here, but the 
women would go one by one to stand and offer an informal but heartfelt 
thanksgiving. Their demeanour when thus engaged is very simple, and 
they speak as though sure that there is One who is listening to their 
words, People put on their brightest looks and some holiday dress for this 
anniversary, and one hears the formula of congratulation, “ Muharrem 
size moubarak oulsun /” in the mouth of every slave as she passes back- 
wards and forwards till everybody has wished everybody a happy new 
year. It was pleasant to participate in the kindly, cheery feeling, and to 
have my share of greetings to give and to receive. 
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The Muharrem is, as I said, one of the occasions on which formal 
visits are exchanged in Turkish society, but the visits on this day are not 
so imperative in official circles as those paid on the Bairam feasts and on 
the anniversary of the Sultan’s accession, and take a tinge of friendly 
courtesy. Sweetmeats called shakir (sugar), veritable bon-bons, white 
and red (that taste like sweetened coloured chalk), are prepared for 
callers on this day as on the Bairam, and in this the custom somewhat 
resembles the étrennes of the French Jour de lan, the invariable bon- 
bonniére, since on ordinary occasions the sweets offered to visitors are but 
jam or jelly called tar’t’eleh’, served in a single cup into which everybody 
dips a clean spoon. 

It took more than one year for me to understand all the doings on a 
Turkish New Year’s Day. It is curious that the customs which belong 
to the lst of April in England and in France belong also to the 
Muharrem Ghiin in Turkey. Practical jokes of all sorts are played off 
with more or less success. Grown-up calphas and young girls pass each 
other, their eyes lit up with mischievous intent. The same spirit is 
abroad in the salaamlik, and the younger boys and girls who were allowed 
to go in and out of the hareem evidently busied themselves in inventing 
messages to carry to and fro. Everyone is on the alert not to be tricked 
into believing his neighbour, and yet there are those who do get tricked. 
A message is despatched in a roundabout way to the fat, puffy coachman 
to bring his mistress’s carriage in all haste, and when it arrives under 
the windows the poor man is greeted with bursts of derisive laughter 
from calphas and eunuchs in ambush behind window-curtains, and the 
dupe has been caught. (Such a trick can only be played in the absence 
of the mistress.) Boys will come in breathless haste averring that a 
house at the end of the street is on fire, and those who run to see are fol- 
lowed with jeering laughter. Stone sugar-plums will be offered with a 
pretence of innocent friendliness, and a disregard of consequences pro- 
voking in the extreme, but not attributable to malice prepense. A calpha 
will be told that some dear friend or relative from whom the accidents of 
her life have long parted her is but just arrived to ask for her, and when 
at the unlooked-for news she gives a start of surprise and a joyful excla- 
mation a rude burst of merriment dashes her delight. All this goes on 
more or less under the rose, except in the case of the young masters or 
mistresses, who practise these jokes on each other almost unchecked. 

Then I found it was a matter of much importance whom one happened 
to encounter the first inthe day. There were faces lucky and unlucky to 
look upon ; it was a good sign to have chanced upon somebody jumert 
(generous) or ndzig (pleasant). Matronly women will half-shyly yield 
to this superstition, and take a look through the kaffés into the street, 
and if their glance should light on one of the lowest servants of the house 
there will be a deprecating laugh at their expense. This verges some- 
what on the popular belief of St. Valentine’s Day in England. 

But the most characteristic observance of the Muharrem Ghiin is 
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one which is very curious, and one which maintains equally amongst 
men and women, amongst rich and poor. Everybody begs a coin for 
luck from those of his or her acquaintance who are reckoned to be the 
most generous, as the more open-handed the giver the more good fortune 
his gift is sure to bring in the coming year, especially if it be in itself of 
intrinsic value, or if the coin, though of little value, is new. It becomes 
quite a matter of necessity that every head of a house, and other chief 
members of a family, should lay up a store of new coins for this anni- 
versary ; rich friends, poor dependents, the halt and the maimed, all come 
to beg a favour which cannot well be refused. Whether or no the givers 
felt flattered by being called upon to furnish these charms on the favours 
of fortune I cannot say, but they always prepared them willingly. 
Although a Ghiaour, I, like the rest, had my court for friendly beggars, 
and these chiefly amongst well-to-do acquaintances, coins from my purse 
being in request. In most Turkish houses the lower servants—mes- 
sengers, gardeners, and saises—are either Armenians or Christians from 
one of the provinces ; these also come for their coin for luck, so that the 
custom, as regards these, has come to resemble the giving of our 
Christmas-boxes. As far as I could observe, these coins were laid by 
with scrupulous care until the year had run out, when they went to swell 
the amount in the money-bag and the general quota of good luck. 
During the years I was in Turkey it so happened that the Muharrem 
Ghiin fell in the early spring, about April and March. This gave a 
feeling of elasticity to those who joined in celebrating it, which we, who 
welcome the new year in the cold dark days of January, cannot know. 
There is a delicious freshness in looking out upon tender green buds and 
bright spring blossoms, on blue skies and warm sunshine, and saying to 
one’s self, “ This is New Year’s Day!” The new spring of life in nature 
and new start-point in time have a marvellous unison. I have realised 
this and seen those about me given up to its pleasant influences, and felt 
almost sorry we in Engiand have not a movable New Year’s Day, or, at 
least, that it does not happen to fall in spring instead of mid-winter. 
Muharrem is the name of the first month of the Mohammedan year. 
On the tenth day of that month the Moslems hold a festival of several 
days’ duration which is curious in its origin and observances. This is 
the feast of the Ashira, kept in commemoration of man and beast having 
been preserved alive in the ark in the days of Noah. Great preparations 
are made for this feast, large stores of flour, almonds, Indian corn 
(whole), hazel nuts, walnuts, fustecs (a small Syrian nut boiled in salt 
water), seeds from the cone of the pine-fir, raisins, wheat, pearl-barley, 
and other grains and fruits of this nature, are laid in about this time just 
as we lay in our Christmas stores. The night before the Ashira feast 
commences the large konaks provide one, two, or three huge cauldrons, 
and the smaller houses vessels of proportionate size, in which the Ashira, 
as the dish is called, is mixed and boiled. It is usually made in the open 
air, and the cooks would be up all night keeping the fire going and 
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stirring the compound, which requires a good deal of boiling. In large 
houses a quantity is made at once, that there may be enough to last 
during the feast, and to give away to friends, neighbours, and the poor. 

The dish is served cold, and resembles nothing so much as sweetened 
gruel, filled with all sorts of cereals—pearl-barley, wheat, and all the 
grains and fruits already mentioned. It is not a dish to be refused if 
one makes up one’s mind to look on it as half pudding, half dessert, and 
a mixture of both. But, unhappily, nobody is content with tasting of 
one dish only. By no means! All round the dining-room stand testas 
(jugs) of all shapes and sizes, from the handsome huge silver claret-jug 
pattern to the green-glazed delft and unglazed sand-coloured earthenware, 
but all are invariably tied up in green gauze (as all presents are, and as 
are the little trays of sweetmeats, and cakes, and oranges which likewise 
pour into large houses on the Muharrem Ghiin). Each testa is a present 
from a different house, and all contain compounds varying according to 
the receipt which each house has chosen to adopt. The Ashira dishes, 
then, are as various as are traditional receipts for Christmas pudding and 
mince-pies in English households. We, at least, are content to taste of 
one set of mince-pies only at our dinner, however much faith we may 
attach to the popular superstition that we get one happy month for every 
set of which we partake. Turkish women seem to hold the same sort of 
superstition, and to wish to assure all their chances at once, for they taste 
of one dish after another and try their relative merits in a way which 
would be impossible to our palates ! 

All the slaves of a household are plentifully supplied with Ashtra 
during the days the feast lasts; large quantities of this food are also 
sent to poorer neighbours, and beggars bring their earthen vessels to the 
kitchens of the rich to be filled. At the same time those of the poorer 
classes who can at all afford to make the dish do not fail to offer some to 
their patrons and their personal friends. There is, indeed, a common inter- 
change of civilities at this time between persons of all ranks, a tacit 
acknowledgment that all men stand on one footing of equality as regards 
our need of food to sustain life. 

This recognition is implied by the traditional origin of the festival. 
The Mohammedans say that when Noah opened the window of the ark 
the first time to send forth the raven, the rain fell upon the loose grains of 
various sorts which had become mixed on the floor of the granary; 
and that whilst Noah’s heart was failing him because the dove returned 
and found no resting place, the seeds, unseen by Noah, were sending 
tender green shoots to give him hope that grain should yet again grow 
on the earth to renew and sustain life for all flesh ; and this cheering 
sight he discovered when he was beginning to be in despair. There 
would seem to be some tradition that the family in the ark ate of 
these sodden grains during the last days of their stay in this place of 
refuge, which was, as we remember, uncovered to the light of heaven 
“in the first month, on the first day of the month,” It seems to be on 
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this account that the Mohammedan festival is observed during the first 
month of their year. 

I witnessed once or twice a strange and rare dance that I did not at 
the time connect with the Ashifira feast or with the story of the animals 
saved in the Ark, but which I now imagine had its origin in that. 
Several girls join in it, keeping a circle, sometimes holding hands, some- 
times dancing apart, but all moving in unison to the sound of their own 
voices, singing a lyrical accompaniment to the clashing of castanets and 
other instruments of the musicians, who usually sit in a semicircle oppo- 
site the audience, whilst the dancing or play goes on in the middle of the 
room. The girls either move round in a circle, or retreat and advance, 
their movements being uncertain and regulated by the leader—odsta—or 
professor. At the end of every stanza comes a chorus, during which the 
dancers fall on their knees, stretch their necks out to the greatest pos- 
sible extent, and all together imitate the cry of some animal—the bleat- 
ing of the sheep, or cooing of the dove. At one chorus the girls have to 
bring the crown of the head on the floor, and with one jerk send their 
long hair out towards the centre of the circle, like so many spokes of a 
wheel; this seemed to mean diving; at another part they crouch on 
knees and elbows, croak like frogs, and make short leaps under such 
difficulties as delight to the utmost any juvenile lookers-on. This repre- 
sentation is a long one, full of exaggerated movement, and must greatly 
fatigue the performers. It is meant to represent either the story of the 
Ark or that of the Creation. 

The Mahometan faith has embodied many traditions of the Jews and 
stories from the Old Testament. Mussulmans have a very special reve- 
rence for the rainbow as an actual renewal, whenever it appears, of the 
promise of God not again to destroy the earth at any time. Their faith 
in it'as a distinct sign to them is all the more vivid from their being in 
most cases quite ignorant of the natural causes which produce the rain- 
bow; in such things they are, for the most part, like simple untaught 
children, not looking for the physical causes of the phenomena of Nature, 
but attributing the latter to some unseen power in the region of the 
supernatural. The popular belief amongst the ignorant classes in Turkey 
respecting the cause of an eclipse is an instance of this. To the ordinary 
Turkish mind the darkened luminary is jbeing attacked by some evil 
spirit clambering over it, endeavouring to quench its brightness, and 
threatening its very existence. Never shall I forget my extreme asto- 
nishment, one still winter evening, to hear a sudden firing of guns and a 
running backwards and forwards in the streets, with shouting and noise, 
and to discover that all this excitement was occasioned by the people 
having perceived that the moon was getting darkened. The monster 
was at its fell work once more, and must be frightened off! So those 
who had them brought guns, and discharged volleys of shot in the direc- 
tion of the helpless victim, and to make the defence more effective the 
Tmims also discharged their fire-arms, with the same aim, from the 
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balconies of the minarets. The struggle was watched with intense 
interest by men and boys and poor women crowding below, and by 
ladies and slaves, who witnessed these proceedings from the hareem win- 
dows ; and the triumph and relief were great when the pious invectives 
and righteous missiles of the Imfms were found to have so far wrought 
terror in the vampire that it began slowly to relax its hold on its prey, 
and the moon gradually regained its effulgence. Complacent ejaculations 
of victory followed exclamations of dismay, and prayers of thanksgiving 
went forth from many hearts that had been beating with terror. 

I found myself almost unable to realise such a state of ignorance and 
superstition as could make this perturbation and horror possible on such 
an occasion. I questioned both men and women about it; the men 
treated it either as a joke or were reticent, evidently holding the custom 
as a part of their traditions not to be interfered with; the women were 
generally fully under the influence of the belief, shrugging their shoul- 
ders and averring, “It must be so, because the Khodjah tells us so.” I 
took some of them on one side and demonstrated the causes of the 
eclipses by the help of my lamp and two oranges, and was rewarded 
after one or two essays by seeing very intelligent glances of comprehen- 
sion pass between the calphas who composed my audience. ‘“ Aman! 
bou né gheurtchek, Cocona?” (“ Well, now, is that really true, lady ?”) 
they would say to me for days after, as they came about me, bringing 
coffee or offering other little services; and I felt of what infinite use 
simple practical teaching would be to these benighted women. 

As to my pupil, she was simply ashamed that I should know any- 
thing of this, and often tried to prevent my learning too much about her 
country people ; but when she found I had made a discovery involving 
some popular superstition, she would condescend to put it to me in the 
best light it would bear, and always fell back on her last defence, 
“You know, if our religion teaches us that, we cannot set ourselves 
against it.” 

“By all means let religious and superstitious beliefs hold a place 
apart in your minds,” was the only possible rejoinder ; “but at least try 
to get common-sense notions of scientific truths as the very first ground- 
work of anything like real education.” And on that understanding we 
‘ made a compromise on the question, Does the sun revolve round the 
earth, or the earth around the sun? The great central truth of mathe- 
matical astronomy, as regards our universe, is no doubt believed in by a 
few enlightened Turks, but it is one which can only be received with 
great difficulty by the bulk of the people. There are two terms which 
render the verb “to eclipse;” karartmak, to blacken, used by the 
common people, and guétchmek, to pass; whilst gunech toutoulmace, ai 
toutoulmace, mean the “catching” of the sun, the “catching” of the 
moon together, and khousous, eclipse, refers, I believe, to the passing the 
ecliptic. Whatever may be implied in these terms, it does not do away 
with the fact that in the last chapter but one of the Koran there is a 
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special prayer to be preserved from the mischief of the moon when she is 
eclipsed. And this and the last chapter are constantly repeated by 
Mussulmans as a sure preservative against magical lunar influences, evil 
spirits, and the powers of darkness. 

*= The Crescent is not a chance representation or symbol of the Moham- 
medan faith ; the new moon is inseparably connected in the Mussulman 
mind with special acts of devotion; its appearance is watched for with 
eager expectancy, and the moment the eye lights on the slight thread of 
silver in the western twilight it remains fixed there whilst prayers of 
thanksgiving and praise are offered, the hands being held up by the face, 
the palms upward and open, and afterwards passed three times over the 
visage, the gaze still remaining immovable. The eyes are snatched off, if 
possible, to be turned straight on some “lucky” face or precious object. 
A fond mother will send for her child to be near at hand before she 
takes her first look at the new moon, and as she concludes her prayer 
she will look into its eyes and kiss it: but not its eye-lids; that would 
be a sure sign that the two would shortly be parted. Favourite slaves 
would cover their faces till they could find the young and beautiful 
princess, and then, as they looked into her eyes, would make their 
apology, which was sure to be accepted. I was in request for the same 
purpose, and one room I inhabited, in the heart of Stamboul, was 
besieged at the new moon by those who held the superstition that it was 
unlucky to see it through glass, and who flocked to my three windows 
because they had no kaffés, and could be thrown up (for they looked into 
a narrow court, and could not be seen from the street). I could not find 
it in my heart to rebuff these poor girls, whilst I smiled at their super- 
stitious observances; and I gave permission to relay after relay of those 
who asked leave to station themselves at my windows and look straight 
from the moon into my face. ‘ Who can bring us better luck than 
you?” they would say ; “you wish good to every one, and you are not a 
Slave.” 

At the equinox the Turks hold a festival for the inauguration of 
spring. How far it is a religious festival I cannot say ; it seemed to me 
to be observed quite simply, with social rejoicings and holiday feeling, 
such as mark New Year’s Day amongst us. In March people are still in 
their town houses in Stamboul, but if the day is fine they are not con- 
tent to let it pass without making an excursion into the country. The 
Turkish quarter of the town, when the season is sufficiently advanced, is 

- very beautiful when one gets, as I did, a bird’s-eye view of its many 
gardens decked in spring green; it has indeed hardly the appearance of 
a town, but of one immense garden, in which grow up picturesquely 
tumble-down houses, ivy-clad walls, dome-covered mosques, and shaft- 
like minarets ; whilst to the west lies the Sea of Marmora, calm as a lake 
and bright as a mirror in the clear morning light. Seen from the 
narrow, dusty streets, a visitor to Stamboul at this season knows nothing 
of its loveliness, and from few of the houses have the inhabitants so 
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extensive a view as that which fortunately fell to my lot. It has often 
indemnified me for a residence on that side of the Golden Horn. 

At the Ev’vel’ Bahar, or Spring-tide, all the Turks seem to participate 
in a certain feeling of allégresse. ‘To-morrow it will be spring!” they 
say, as they hasten to make preparations for passing a few days at the yali 
(sea-side house), or kiosk, or tchifllik. I came to regard March the 21st 
as a day on which a sudden flitting might be looked for, and was careful 
to have my own packages ready at a moment’s notice, for the nomadic 
habits of the Turks cling to them to this day, and urge them to sudden 
change of place and scene. For some long time they will remain under 
the influence of a contemplative mood, quite content in their enclosed 
houses, provided they are seated cross-legged on a soft divan, their 
rosary in one hand and the jasmin rod of their long pipe in the other ; 
seated thus, men and women seem to make it the business of existence 
to reflect on life in general with a sublime indifference to everything in 
particular. This may be a very pleasant way of passing one’s time, but 
the most indolent and indifferent must sooner or later grow weary of it. 
And that is what actually happens to the Turks, both men and women. 
A sudden desire for activity, for change of scene, for life in the open air, 
comes upon them. As few of them have any busy occupation in the 
way of trade or art, this sudden impulse to be employed finds vent for 
the most part in “moving”—the making up of effects into square 
bundles (large and small bogtchas, or silk covers, are always kept ready for 
this purpose)—and in going off out of the circumscribed space of hareem 
or saladmlik to some almost empty country house, where they establish 
themselves for a few days, with the barest necessaries of life, and pass 
their time in walking or riding on the hill sides, or in their gardens. 
Turkish women are passionately fond of flowers, and it is cruel that the 
circumstances of their lives withhold from them, for the most part, the 
innocent pleasure and healthful recreation of cultivating them them- 
selves ; till about four o’clock in the afternoon the women of the house in 
which I was remained under lock and key, and had not the liberty to go 
into their own gardens. The rigour of these restrictions is somewhat 
relaxed at the Ev’vel’ Bahar, and people either go out visiting or receive 
friends at their own house. This brings in quite another system of hos- 
pitality than any we could tolerate, since one may have a whole family 
—mothers, daughters, children, babies, slaves—quartered on one in the 
most unexpected way, if once the affliction of ennui has seized them at 
home. 

Of all days in the year the first morning of spring must be honoured 
by early rising and an earnest spirit of gratitude for existence. With 
day-break or soon after, the faithful Mussulman will hasten to spread his 
hands abroad under the morning sky; if a light spring rain should 
happen to be falling at the time, it is not to be avoided, but welcomed 
and praised as a source of the earth’s fertility. I was one of a riding 
party, made on the occasion of the Ev’vel’ Bahar, when we were caught 
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in a heavy shower, and glad to seek shelter under some fine trees, at the 
very door of one of the Sultan’s kiosks, on the road below Tchamlidjah 
Teppesee, a hill famous for an extensive but distant view of Stamboul, 
Galata, and the Golden Horn, whilst the Princes Islands in the Marmora 
lie to the left and the Bosphorus glistens to the right. The rain poured 
down in a joyous, tumultuous way, and filled the valley with a silvery 
mist-like vapour rising from the war mearth. In such rain one was 
not likely to reach home without a thorough wetting; but the prospect 
made nobody gloomy. Content beamed on the faces of the effendis, who 
were snugly ensconced on wooden stools under broad umbrellas, sipping 
coffee—on those of the kahvégees, who were running to and fro in the 
rain, and could scarcely keep their sputtering fire alight—on the faces of 
the itinerant shakirgee, whose light tray of sweetmeats was getting deluged 
with rain-water—on that of the beghirgee, whose hope of being hired 
was on the wane. One came here and there on groups of khauums 
dripping wet, yashmaks and all, trying to shelter themselves under the 
thick holly-bushes of the hedges ; yet they too repressed every expression 
of discomfort and annoyance, because this was the Ev’vel’ Bahar, and all 
wore smiling, grateful looks, uttering from time to time ejaculations of 
thanksgiving and praise. 

One of the Turkish practices at Spring-tide is very curious. The 
hour and minute and second at which the sun crosses the equator are 
strictly calculated, and this instant has to be observed in a special 
manner. All the persons of a household must be ready to partake at 
the given moment of a compound which is supposed to insure them 
health for the next twelve months. The medicine, or charm, or what- 
ever it may be, is brought into the houses with some ceremony ; it is in 
small round glasses, something like finger-glasses with a cover, that are 
tied up in green gauze, sealed and labeled with a huge heart-shaped 
label bearing directions in gilt letters as to the precise instant at which 
the seal should be broken and those standing by should dip their spoons 
in and eat to the health of body and mind. The preparation looks 
remarkably like small garnet beads sticking together in uneven blocks, 
and has a dark crystallised appearance. I was told one ingredient was 
the flower of the aloes that blooms but once in a hundred years, and that 
the name of the compound is Wev’rooze-cé-ah. Watches had been set 
with the greatest exactitude over-night, and were placed with the jar 
and spoons on little trays in every room, and one was brought to mine 
also, where a few visitors congregated to partake with me. The taste, if 
I remember rightly, was sweet but slightly acrid, and each person took 
but a very small portion, all dipping together exactly at 8h. 36m. 10s. 
(a.m.),' Frank ‘time, or 2h. 36’ 10’ (Turkish time), of March the 21st, 
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The Alps in Winter. 
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MEw of science have recently called our attention to the phenomena of 
dual consciousness. To the unscientific mind it often seems that con- 
sciousness in its norma] state must be rather multiple than dual. We 
lead, habitually, many lives at once, which are blended and intercalated 
in strangely complex fashion. Particular moods join most naturally, not 
with those which are contiguous in time, but with those which owe a 
spontaneous affinity to their identity of composition. When in my 
study, for example, it often seems as if that part alone of the past 
possessed reality which had elapsed within the same walls. All else— 
the noisy life outside, nay, even the life, sometimes rather noisy too, in 
the next room, becomes dreamlike. I can fancy that my most intimate 
self has never existed elsewhere, and that all other experiences recorded 
by memory have occurred to other selves in parallel but not continuous 
currents of life. And so, after a holiday, the day on which we resume 
harness joins on to the day on which we dropped it, and the interval 
fades into a mere hallucination. 

There are times when this power (or weakness) has a singular charm. 
We can take up dropped threads of life, and cancel the weary monotony 
of daily drudgery ; though we cannot go back to the well-beloved past, 
we can place ourselves in immediate relations with it, and break 
the barriers which close in so remorselessly to hide it from longing eyes. 
To some of us the charm is worked instantaneously by the sight of an 
Alpine peak. The dome of Mont Blanc or the crags of the Wetterhorn 
are spells that disperse the gathering mists of time. We can gaze 
upon them till we “beget the golden time again.” And there is this 
peculiar fascination about the eternal mountains. They never recall the 
- trifling or the vulgarizing associations of old days. There are times when 
the bare sight of a letter, a ring, or an old house, overpowers some people 
with the rush of early memories. I am not so happily constituted. 
Relics of the conventional kind have a perverse trick of reviving those 
petty incidents which one would rather forget. They recall the old follies 
that still make one blush, or the hasty word which one would buy back 
with a year of the life that is left. Our English fields and rivers have 
the same malignant freakishness. Nature in our little island is too much 
dominated by the petty needs of humanity to have an affinity for the 
simpler and deeper emotions. With the Alps it is otherwise. There, as 
after a hot summer day the rocks radiate back their stores of heat, every 
peak and forest seems to be still redolent with the most fragrant perfume 
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of memory. The trifling and vexatious incidents cannot adhere to such 
mighty monuments of bygone ages. They retain whatever of high and 
tender and pure emotion may have once been associated with them. If 
I were to invent a new idolatry (rather a needless task) I should pros- 
trate myself, not before beast, or ocean, or sun, but before one of those 
gigantic masses to which, in spite of all reason, it is impossible not to 
attribute some shadowy personality. Their voice is mystic and has found 
discordant interpreters; but to me at least it speaks in tones at once 
more tender and more awe-inspiring than that of any mortal teacher. 
The loftiest and the sweetest strains of Milton or Wordsworth may be 
more articulate, but do not lay so forcible a grasp upon my imagination. 

In the summer there are distractions. The business of eating, drink- 
ing, and moving is carried on by too cumbrous and clanking a machinery. 
But I had often fancied that in the winter, when the whole region 
becomes part of dreamland, the voice would be more audible and more 
continuous. Access might be attained to those lofty reveries in which 
the true. mystic imagines time to be annihilated, and rises into beatific 
visions untroubled by the accidental and the temporary. Pure undefined 
emotion, indifferent to any logical embodiment, undisturbed by external 
perception, seems to belong to the sphere of the transcendental. Few 
people have the power to rise often to such regions or remain in them 
long. The indulgence, when habitual, is perilously enervating. But 
most people are amply secured from the danger by incapacity for the 
enjoyment. The temptation assails very exceptional natures. We—the 
positive and matter-of-fact part of the world—need be no more afraid of 
dreaming too much than the London rough need be warned against an 
excessive devotion to the Fine Arts. Our dangeristhereverse. Let us, 
in such brief moments as may be propitious, draw the curtains which may 
exclude the outside world, and abandon ourselves to the passing luxury 
of abstract meditation ; or rather, for the word meditation suggests too 
near an approach to ordinary thought, of passive surrender to an emotional 
current. 

The winter Alps provide some such curtain. The very daylight has 
an unreal glow. The noisy summer life is suspended. A scarce audible 
hush seems to be whispered throughout the region. The first glacier 
stream that you meet strikes the keynote of the prevailing melody. In 
summer the torrent comes down like a charge of cavalry—all rush and 
roar and foam and fury—turbid with the dust ground from the mountain’s 
flanks by the ice-share, and spluttering and writhing in its bed like a 
creature in the agonies of strangulation. In winter it is transformed into 
the likeness of one of the gentle brooks that creeps round the roots of 
Scawfell, or even one of those sparkling trout-streams that slide through a 
water meadow in the south. It is perfectly transparent. It babbles 
round rocks instead of clearing them ata bound. It can at most fret 
away the edges of the huge white pillows of snow that cap the boulders. 
' High up it can only show itself at intervals between smothering snow-heds 
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which form continuous bridges. Even the thundering fall of the Handeck 
becomes a gentle thread of pure water creeping behind a broad sheet of 
ice, more delicately carved and moulded than a lady’s veil, and so dim- 
inished in volume that one wonders how it has managed to festoon the 
broad rock faces with so vast a mass of pendent icicles. The pulse of the 
mountains is beating low; the huge arteries through which the life-blood 
courses so furiously in summer have become a world too wide for this 
trickle of pellucid water. If one is still forced to attribute personality to 
the peaks, they are clearly in a state of suspended animation. They are 
spell-bound, dreaming of dim abysses of past time or of the summer that 
is to recall them to life. They are in a trance like that of the Ancient 
Mariner when he heard strange spirit voices conversing overhead in 
mysterious murmurs. 

This dream-like impression is everywhere pervading and dominant. 
It is in proportion to the contrary impression of stupendous, if latent, 
energy which the Alps make upon one in summer. Then when an 
avalanche is discharged down the gorges of the Jungfrau, one fancies it 
the signal gun of a volley of artillery. It seems to betoken the presence 
of some huge animal, crouching in suspense but in perpetual vigilance, 
and ready at any moment to spring into portentous activity. In the 
winter the sound recalls the uneasy movement of the same monster, now 
lapped in sevenfold dreams. It is the rare interruption to a silence which 
may be felt—a single indication of the continued existence of forces 
which are for the time lulled into absolute repose. A quiet sea ora 
moonlit forest on the plains may give an impression of slumber in some 
sense even deeper. But the impression is not so vivid because less per- 
manent and less forcibly contrasted. The lowland forest will soon return 
to such life as it possesses, which is after all little more than a kind of 
entomological buzzing. The ocean is the only rival of the mountains. 
But the six months’ paralysis which locks up the energies of the Alps has 
a greater dignity than the uncertain repose of the sea. It is as proper to 
talk of a sea of mountains as of a mountain wave; but the comparison 
always seems to me derogatory to the scenery which has the greatest 
appearance of organic unity. The sea is all very well in its way; but it 
is a fidgety uncomfortable kind of element; you can see but a little bit 
of it at a time; and it is capable of being horribly monotonous, All 
poetry to the contrary notwithstanding, I hold that even the Atlantic 
is often little better than a bore. Its sleep chiefly suggests absence of the 
most undignified of all ailments; and it never approaches the grandeur 
of the strange mountain trance. 

There are dreams and dreams. The special merit of the mountain 
structure is in the harmonious blending of certain strains of emotion not 
elsewhere to be enjoyed together. The winter Alps are melancholy, as 
everything sublime is more or less melancholy. The melancholy is the 
spontaneous recognition by human nature of its own pettiness when 
brought into immediate contact with what we please to regard as eternal 
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and infinite. It is the starting into vivid consciousness of that sentiment 
which poets and preachers have tried, with varying success, to crystallize 
into definite figures and formule; which is necessarily more familiar to a 
man’s mind, as he is more habitually conversant with the vastest objects 
of thought ; and which is stimulated in the mountains in proportion as 
they are less dominated by the petty and temporary activities of daily 
life. In death, it is often said, the family likeness comes out whith is 
obscured by individual peculiarities during active life. So in this living 
death or cataleptic trance of the mountains, they carry the imagination 
more easily to their permanent relations with epochs indefinitely remote. 

The melancholy, however, which is shared with all that is sublime or 
lovely has here its peculiar stamp. It is at once exquisitely tender and 
yet wholesome and stimulating. The Atlantic in a December gale pro- 
duces a melancholy tempered by the invigorating influence of the human 
life that struggles against its fury ; but there is no touch of tenderness in 
its behaviour ; it is a monster which would take a cruel pleasure in 
mangling and disfiguring its victim. A boundless plain is often at once 
melancholy and tender, especially when shrouded in snow; but it is 
depressing as the vapours which hang like palls over a dreary morass. 
The Alps alone possess the merit of at once soothing and stimulating. 
The tender half-tones, due to the vaporous air, the marvellous delicacy of 
light and shade on the snow-piled ranges, and the subtlety of line, which 
suggests that some sensitive agent has been moulding the snow-covering 
to every gentle contour of the surface, act like the media which allow 
the light-giving rays to pass, whilst quenching the rays of heat; they 
transmit the soothing and resist the depressing influences of nature. The 
snow on a half-buried chalet suggests a kind hand laid softly on a sick 
man’s brows. And yet the nerves are not relaxed. The air is bright 
and bracing as the purest breeze on the sea-shore, without the slightest 
trace of languor. It has the inspiring quality of the notorious “ wild 
North-Easter,” without its preposterous bluster. Even in summer the 
same delicious atmosphere may be breathed amongst the higher snow- 
fields in fine weather. In winter it descends to the valleys, and the 
nerves are strung as firmly as those of a race-horse in training, without 
being over-excited. The effect is heightened by the intensity of charac- 
ter which redeems every detail of a mountain region from the common- 
place. The first sight of a pine-tree, bearing so gallantly—with something, 
one may almost say, of military jauntiness—its load of snow-crystals de- 
stroyed to me for ever the charm of one of Heine’s most frequently-quoted 
poems. It became once for all impossible to conceive of that least morbid 
of trees indulging in melancholy longings for a southern palm. It may 
show something of the sadness of a hard struggle for life; but never in 
the wildest of storms could it condescend to sentimentalism. 

But it is time to descend to detail. The Alps in winter belong, I 
have said, to dreamland. From the moment when the traveller catches 
sight, from the terraces of the Jura, of the long encampment of peaks, 
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from Mont Blanc to the Wetterhorn, to the time when he has pene- 
trated to the innermost recesses of the chain, he is passing through a 
series of dreams within dreams. Each vision is a portal to one beyond and 
within, still more unsubstantial and solemn. One passes, by slow grada- 
tions, to the more and more shadowy regions, where the stream of life 
runs lower and the enchantment binds the senses with a more powerful 
opiate. Starting, for example, from the loveliest of all conceivable lakes, 
where the Bliimlis Alp, the Jungfrau, and Schreckhorn form a marvellous 
background to the old towers of Thun, one comes under the dominion of the 
charm. The lake-waters, no longer clouded by turbid torrents, are mere 
liquid turquoise. They are of the colour of which Shelley was thinking 
when he described the blue Mediterranean awakened from his summer 
dreams “ beside a pumice-isle in Baiz’s Bay.” Between the lake and the 
snow-clad hills lie the withered forests, the delicate reds and browns of 
the deciduous foliage giving just the touch of warmth required to con- 
trast the coolness of the surrounding scenery. And higher up, the pine- 
forests still displays their broad zones of purple, not quite in that uncom- 
promising spirit which reduces them in the intensity of summer shadow to 
mere patches of pitchy blackness, but mellowed by the misty air, and 
with their foliage judiciously softened with snow-dust like the powdered 
hair of a last-century beauty. There is no longer the fierce glare which 
gives a look of parched monotony to the stretches of lofty pasture under 
an August sun. The perpetual greens, denounced by painters, have dis- 
appeared, and in their place are ranges of novel hue and texture which 
painters may possibly dislike—for I am not familiar with their secrets— 
but which they may certainly despair of adequately rendering. The 
ranges are apparently formed of a delicate material of creamy whiteness, 
unlike the dazzling splendours of the eternal snows, at once so pure and 
so mellow that it suggests rather frozen milk than ordinary snow. If 
not so ethereal, it is softer and more tender than its rival on the loftier 
peaks. It is moulded into the same magic combination of softness and 
delicacy by shadows so pure in colour that they seem to be woven out of 
the bluest sky itself. Lake and forest and mountain are lighted by the 
low sun, casting strange misty shadows to portentous heights, to fade in 
the vast depths of the sky, or to lose themselves imperceptibly on the 
mountain flanks. As the steamboat runs into the shadow of the hills, a 
group of pine-trees on the sky-line comes near the sun, and is suddenly 
transformed into molten silver; or some snow-ridge, pale as death on 
the nearest side, is lighted up along its summit with a series of points 
glowing with intense brilliancy, as though the peaks were being kindled 
by a stupendous burning-glass. The great snow-mountains behind stand 
glaring in spectral calm, the cliffs hoary with frost, but scarcely changed 
in outline or detail from their summer aspect. When the sun sinks, and 
the broad glow of gorgeous colouring fades into darkness, or is absorbed 
by a wide expanse of phosphoric moonlight, one feels fairly in the outer 
court of dreamland, 
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Scenery, even the wildest which is really enjoyable, derives half its 
charm from the occult sense of the human life and social forms moulded 
upon it, A bare fragment of rock is ugly till enamelled by lichens, and 
the Alps would be unbearably stern but for the picturesque society pre- 
served among their folds. In summer the true life of the people is 
obscured by the rank overgrowth of parasitic population. In winter the 
stream of existence shows itself in more of its primitive form, like the 
rivulets which represent the glacier torrents. As one penetrates further 
into the valleys, and the bagman element—the only representative of the 
superincumbent summer population—disappears, one finds the genuine 
peasant, neither the parasite which sucks the blood of summer tourists 
nor the melodramatic humbug of operas and picture-books. He is the 
rough athletic labourer, wrestiing with nature for his immediate wants, 
reducing industrial life to its simplest forms, and with a certain capacity 
—not to be quite overlooked—for the absorption of schnaps. Even Sir 
Wilfred Lawson would admit the force of the temptation after watching 
a day’s labour in the snow-smothered forests. The village is empty of its 
male inhabitants in the day, artd towards evening one hears distant shouts 
and the train of sleighs emerges from the skirts of the forest, laden with 
masses of winter fodder, or with the mangled trunks of “ patrician trees,” 
which strain to the utmost the musclesof their drawers. As the edge of 
an open slope is reached, a tumultuous glissade takes place to the more 
level regions. Each sleigh puts out a couple of legs in advance, like an 
insect’s feelers, which agitate themselves in strange contortions, resulting 
by some unintelligible process in steering the freight past apparently in- 
superable obstacles. One may take a seat upon one of these descending 
thunderbolts as one may shoot the rapids of the St. Lawrence; but the 
process is slightly alarming to untrained nerves. 

As the sun sinks the lights begin to twinkle out across the snow from 
the scattered cottages, more picturesque than ever under their winter 
covering. There is something pathetic, I hardly know why, in this 
humble illumination which lights up the snowy waste and suggests a 
number of little isolated foci of domestic life. One imagines the family 
gathered in the low close room, its old stained timbers barely visible by 
the glimmer of the primitive lamp, and the huge beams in the ceiling 
enclosing mysterious islands of gloom, and remembers Macaulay’s lonely 


cottage where 


The oldest cask is opened 
And the largest lamp is lit. 


The goodman is probably carving lopsided chamois instead of “ trim- 
ming his helmet’s plume ;” but it may be said with literal truth that 


The goodwife’s shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom, 


and the spinning-wheel has not yet become a thing of the past. Though 
more primitive in its arrangements, the village is in some ways more 
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civilized than its British rival. A member of a School Board might 
rejoice to see the energy with which the children are making up arrears 
of education interrupted by the summer labours. Olive branches are 
plentiful in these parts, and they seem to thrive amazingly in the winter. 
The game of sliding in miniature sleighs seems to be inexpressibly attrac- 
tive for children of all ages, and may possibly produce occasional 
truancy. But thesleighs also carry the children to school from the higher 
clusters of houses, and they are to be seen making daily pilgrimages 
long enough to imply a considerable tax upon their pedestrian powers. 
A little picture comes back to me as I write of a string of red-nosed 
urchins plodding vigorously up the deep tracks which lead from the lower 
valley to a remote hamlet in a subsidiary glen. The day was gloomy, the 
light was fading, and the grey hill-ranges melted indistinguishably into 
the grey sky. The form of the narrow glen, of the level bottom in which 
a few cottages clustered near the smothered stream, of the sweeps of pine- 
forests rising steeply to the steeper slopes of alp, and of the ranges of 
precipitous rock above was just indicated by a few broad sweeps of dim 
shadow distinct enough to suggest, whilst scarcely defining, the main 
features of the valley and its walls. Lights and shadows intermingled 
so faint and delicate that each seemed other; the ground was a form of 
twilight; and certainly it looked as though the children had no very 
cheerful prospect before them. But, luckily, the mental colouring be- 
stowed by the childish mind upon familiar objects does not come from 
without nor depend upon the associations which are indissoluble for the 
older observer. 

There is no want, indeed, of natural symbols of melancholy feeling, 
of impressive bits of embodied sadness, recalling in sentiment some of 
Bewick’s little vignettes of storm-beaten crag and desolate churchyard. 
Any place out of season has a certain charm for my mind in its sugges- 
tions of dreamful indolence. But the Alpine melancholy deepens at times 
to pathos and even to passionate regret. The deserted aspect of these 
familiar regions is often delicious in its way, especially to jaded faculties. 
But it is needless to explain at length why some familiar spots should 
now be haunted, why silence should sometimes echo with a bitter pang 
the voices of the past, or the snow seem to be resting on the grave of 
dead happiness. The less said on such things the better ; though the sen- 
timent makes itself felt too emphatically to be quite ignored. The sadder 
strains blend more audibly with the music of the scenery as one passes 
upwards through grim gorges towards the central chain and the last 
throbs of animation begin to die away. In the calmest summer day the 
higher Aar valley is stern and savage enough. Of all congenial scenes for 
the brutalities of a battle-field, none could be more appropriate than the 
dark basin of the Grimsel, with-nothing above but the bleakest of rock, 
and the most desolate of snow-fields, and the sullen lake below, equally 
ready to receive French or Austrian corpses. The winter aspect of the 
valley seems to vary between two poles. It can look ghastly as death when 
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the middle air is thick with falling snow, just revealing at intervals the 
black bosses of smoothed cliff that glare fantastically downwards from ap- 
parently impassable heights, whilst below the great gash of the torrent-bed 
looks all the more savage from the cakes of thick ice on the boulders at the 
bottom. It presents an aspect which by comparison may be called gentle 
when the winter moonlight shows every swell in the continuous snowfields 
that have gagged the torrent and smoothed the ruggedness of the rocks. 
But the gorge is scarcely cheerful at the best of times, nor can one say 
that the hospice to which it leads is a lively place of residence for the 
winter. Buried almost to the eaves in snow, it looks like an eccentric 
grey rock with green shutters. A couple of servants spend their time 
in the kitchen with a dog or two for company, and have the consolations 
of literature in the shape of a well-thumbed almanac. Doubtless its 
assurance that time does not actually stand still must often be welcome. 
The little dribble of commerce, which never quite ceases, is represented 
by a few peasants, who may occasionally be weatherbound long enough to 
make serious inroads on the dry bread and frozen ham. Pigs, for some 
unknown reason, seem to be the chief article of exchange, and they squeal 
emphatic disapproval of their enforced journey. At such a point one is 
hanging on to the extremest verge of civilization. It is the last outpost 
held by man in the dreary regions of frost. One must generally reach it 
by floundering knee-deep, with an occasional plunge into deeper drifts 
through hours of severe labour. Here one has got almost to the last 
term. The dream is almost a nightmare. One’s soul is sinking into 
that sleep 


Where the dreamer seems to be 
Weltering through eternity. 


There is but a fragile link between ourself and the outer world. Tak- 
ing a plunge into deep water, the diver has sometimes an uncomfortable 
feeling, as though an insuperable distance intervened between himself and 
the surface. Here one is engulphed in abysses of wintry silence. One is 
overwhelmed and drenched with the sense of mountain solitude. And 
yet it is desirable to pass yet further, and to feel that this flicker of life, 
feeble as it may be, may yet be a place of refuge as the one remaining bond 
between yourself and society. One is but playing at danger ; but for the 
moment one can sympathise with the Arctic adventurer pushing towards 
the Pole, and feeling that the ship which he has left behind is the sole 
basis of his operations. Above the Grimsel rises the Gallenstock, which, 
though not one of the mightiest giants, isa grand enough peak, and 
stands almost at the central nucleus of the Alps. The head waters of the 
Rhone and the Rhine flow from its base, and it looks defiantly across a 
waste of glaciers to its great brethren of the Oberland. It recalls Milton’s 
magnificent phrase, “ The great vision of the guarded Mount,” but looks 
over a nobler prospect than St. Michael’s. Five hours’ walk will reach 
it in summer, and it seemed that its winter panorama must be one of the 
most characteristic in the region. The accident which frustrated our 
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attempt gave a taste of that savage nature which seeris ready to leap to 
life in the winter mountains. The ferocious element of the scenery cul- 
minated for a few minutes, which might easily have been terrible. 

We had climbed high towards the giant backbone of the mountain, 
and a few minutes would have placed us on the top. We were in that dim 
upper stratum, pierced by the nobler peaks alone, and our next neighbour 
in one direction was the group of Monte Rosa, some sixty miles away, 
but softly and clearly defined in every detail as an Alpine distance alone 
can be. Suddenly, without a warning or an apparent cause, the weather 
changed. The thin white flakes which had been wandering high above 
our heads changed suddenly into a broad black veil of vapour, dimming 
square leagues of snow with its shadows. A few salmon-coloured wreaths 
that had been lingering near the furthest ranges had vanished between 
two glances at the distance, and in their place long trailers of cloud spread 
themselves like a network of black cobwebs from the bayonet-point of 
the Weisshorn to the great bastion of the Monte Rosa, and seemed to be 
shooting out mysterious fibres, as the spider projects its nets of gossamer. 
Though no formed mass of cloud had showed itself, the atmosphere bathing 
the Oberland peaks rapidly lost its transparency, and changed into a huge 
blur of indefinite gloom. A wind, cold and icy enough, had all day been 
sucked down the broad funnel of the Rhone glacier, from the limiting 
ridges ; and the light powdery snow along the final parapet of the Gallens- 
back had been blowing off in regular puffs, suggestive of the steady roll 
of rifle smoke from the file-firing of a battalion in line. Now the wind 
grew louder and shriller; miniature whirlwinds began to rollick down 
the steep gullies, and when one turned towards the wind, it seemed as if an 
ice-cold hand was administering a sharp blow to the cheek. In our soli- 
tude, beyond all possible communication with permanent habitation, dis- 
tant by some hours of walk even from our base at the Grimsel, there was 
something almost terrible in this sudden and ominous awakening of the 
storm spirit. We had ventured into the monster's fastness and he was 
rousing himself. We depended upon the coming moon for our homeward 
route, and the moon would not have much power in the thick snowstorm 
that was apparently about to envelope us. 

Retreat was evidently prudent, and when the dim light began to fade 
we were still climbing that broad-backed miscellaneous ridge or con- 
geries of ridges which divides the Grimsel from the Rhone glacier. In 
summer it is a wilderness of rocky hummocks and boulders, affording 
shelter to the most ambitious stragglers of the Alpine rose, and visited by 
an occasional chamois—a kind of neutral ground between the kingdom 
of perpetual snow and the highest pastures—one of those chaotic mis- 
shapen regions which suggest the world has not been quite finished. In 
winter, a few black rocks alone peep through the snowy blanket ; the 
hollows become covered pitfalls ; and some care is required in steering 
through its intricacies, and crossing gullies steep enough to suggest a 
possibility of avalanches. Night and storm might make the work severe, 
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though there was ho danger for men of average capacity, and with first- 
rate guides. But, suddenly and perversely, the heaviest and strongest man 
of the party declared himself to be ill. His legs began to totter, and he 
expressed a decided approbation of sitting in the abstract. Then, I must 
confess, an uncomfortable vision flitted for a moment through my brain. 
I did not think of the spirited description of the shepherd, in Thomson, 


lost in the snow-drifts, 
when, foul and fierce, 
All winter drives along the darkened air. 


But I did recall a dozen uncomfortable legends—only too authentic—of 
travellers lost, far nearer to hospitable refuges, in Alpine storms ; of that 
disgusting museum of corpses, which the monks are not ashamed to keep 
for the edification of travellers across the St. Bernard ; of the English 
tourists frozen almost within reach of safety on the Col du Bonhomme ; of 
that poor unknown wanderer, who was found a year or two ago in one 
of the highest chalets of the Val de Bagne, having just been able to 
struggle thither, in the winter, with strength enough to write a few words 
on a bit of paper, for the instruction of those who would find his body 
when the spring brought back the nomadic inhabitants. Some shadowy 
anticipation suggested itself of a possible newspaper paragraph, describ- 
ing the zeal with which we had argued against our friend’s drowsiness, of 
our brandy giving out, and pinches, blows, and kicks gradually succeeding 
to verbal remonstrance. Have not such sad little dramas been described 
in numberless books of travel? But the foreboding was thrown away. 
Our friend’s distress yielded to the simplest of all conceivable remedies. 
A few hunches of bread and cheese restored him to a vigour quite ex- 
cluding even the most remote consideration of the propriety of applying 
physical force. He was, I believe, the freshest of the party when we 
came once more, as the moonlight made its last rally against the gathering 
storm, in sight of the slumbering hospice. It certainly was as grim as 
ever—solitary and gloomy as the hut of an Esquimaux, representing an 
almost presumptuous attempt of man to struggle against the intentions of 
nature, which would have bound the whole region in the rigidity of ten- 
fold torpor. To us, fresh from still sterner regions, where our dreams 
had begun to be haunted by fierce phantoms resentful of our intrusion, it 
seemed an embodiment of comfort. It is only fair to add that the 
temporary hermit of the place welcomed us as heartily as might be to 
his ascetic fare, and did not even regard us as appropriate victims of 
speculation. 

After this vision of the savageness of winter, I would willingly 
Venture one more description ; but I have been already too daring, and 
beyond certain limits I admit the folly of describing the indescribable. 
There are sights and scenes, in presence of which the describer, who must 
feel himself to be, at best, a very poor creature, begins to be sensible that 
he is not only impertinent but profane. I could, of course, give a rough 
catalogue of the beauties of the Wengern Alp in winter ; a statement of the 
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number of hours wading in snow across its slopes ; a rhapsody about the 
loveliness of peaks seen between the loaded pine-branches, or the marvel- 
lous variety of sublimity and tender beauty enjoyed in perfect calm of 
bright weather on the dividing ridge. But I refrain. To me the Wen- 
gern Alp is a sacred place—the holy of holies in the mountain sanctuary, 
and the emotions produced when no desecrating influence is present and 
old memories rise up, softened by the sweet sadness of the scenery, belong 
to that innermost region of feeling which I would not, if I could, lay 
bare. Byron’s exploitation of the scenery becomes a mere impertinence ; 
Scott’s simplicity would not have been exalted enough; Wordsworth 
would have seen this much of his own image; and Shelley, though he 
could have caught some of the finer sentiments, would have half spoilt it by 
some metaphysical rant. The best modern describers cannot shake off their 
moralizing or their scientific speculations or their desire to be humorous 
sufficiently to do justice to such beauties. A follower in their steps 
will do well to pass by with a simple confession of wonder and awe. 

The last glorious vision showed itself as we descended from Lauter- 
brunnen, in the evening, regretting the neglect of nature to provide men 
with eyes in their backs. The moonlight reflected from the all-enveloping 
shroud of snow, slept on the lower ridges before us, and gave a mysterious 
beauty to the deep gorge of the white Liibschine; but behind us it 
turned the magnificent pyramid of the Jungfrau from base to summit 
into one glowing mass of magical light. It was not a single mass—a 
flat continuous surface, as it often appears in the more emphatic lights and 
shades of day-time; but a whole wilderness of peak, cliff and glacier, 
rising in terrace above terrace and pyramid above pyramid, divided by 
mysterious valleys and shadowy recesses, the forms growing more delicate 
. as they rose, till they culminated in the grand contrast of the balanced 
cone of the Silberhorn and the flowing sweep of the loftiest crest. A 
chaos of grand forms, it yet suggests some pervading design, too subtle to 
be understood by mortal vision, and scorning all comparison with earthly 
architecture. And the whole was formed, not of vulgar ice and earth, 
but of incarnate light. The darkest shadow was bright against the faint 
cliffs of the shadowy gorge, and the highest light faint enough to be 
woven out of reflected moonshine. So exquisitely modulated, and at 
once so audacious ayd so delicate in its sumptuous splendours of design, it 
belonged to the dream region, in which we appear to be inspired with 
supernatural influences. 

But I am verging upon the poetical. Within a few hours, we were 
again struggling for coffee in the buffets of railway stations and forget- 
ting all duties, pleasures, and human interests amongst the tumbling waves 
of the “silver streak.” The winter Alps no longer exist. They are but 
a vision—a faint memory intruding itself at intervals, when the roar 
of commonplace has an interval of stillness. Only, if dreams were 
not at times the best and most solid of realities, the world would be 
intolerable. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Betsy BoweEn. 


? O far, then, there was 
nobody found to go into 
SS my case, and to think 

SS 


with me, and to give 
me friendly countenance, 
with the exception of 
Firm Gundry. And I 
feared that he tried to 
think with me because of 
his faithful and manly 
love, more than from 
balance of evidence. 
The Sawyer, of course, 
held my father guiltless, 
through his own fidelity 
and simple ways ; but he 
could not enter into my 
set thought of a stern 
; ji duty laid upon me, be- 
= te aad cause to his mind the 
opinion of the world mattered nothing so long as a man did aright. For 
wisdom like this, if wisdom it is, I was a great deal too young and 
ardent; and to me fair fame was of almost equal value with clear 
conscience. And therefore, wise or foolish, rich or poor, beloved or 
unloved, I must be listless about other things, and restless in all, until I 
should establish truth and justice. 

However, I did my best to be neither ungrateful nor stupidly obsti- 
nate, and, beginning more and more to allow for honest though hateful 
opinions, I yielded to dear Mrs. Hockin’s wish that I should not do 
anything out of keeping with English ideas and habits. In a word, I 
accepted the Major’s kind offer to see me quite safe in good hands in 
London, or else bring me straightway back again. And I took only 
just things enough for a day or two, meaning to come back by the end 
of the week. And I kissed Mrs. Hockin just enough for that. 

It would not be a new thing for me to say that “we never know 
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what is going to happen,” but new or stale it was true enough, as old 
common sayings of common sense (though spurned when not wanted) 
show themselves. At first, indeed, it seemed as if I were come for 
nothing, at least as concerned what I thought the chief business of my 
journey. The Major had wished to go first to the bank, and appeared to 
think nothing of anything else ; but I, on the other hand, did not want 
him there, preferring to keep him out of my money matters, and so he 
was obliged to let me have my way. 

I always am sorry when I have been perverse, and it seemed to serve 
me right for wilfulness when no Betsy Bowen could be discovered either 
at the place which we tried first, or that to which we were sent thence. 
Major Hockin looked at me till I could have cried, as much as to hint 
that the whole of my story was all of*a piece, all a wild-goose chase. 
And being more curious than ever now to go to the bank and ransack, he 
actually called out to the cabman to drive without delay to Messrs. 
Shovelin, Wayte, andShovelin. But I begged him to allow me just one 
minute while I spoke to the servant-maid alone. Then I showed her a 
sovereign, at which she opened her mouth in more ways than one, for she 
told me that “though she had faithfully promised to say nothing about 
it, because of a dreadful quarrel between her mistress and Mrs. Strouss 
that was now, and a jealousy between them that was quite beyond belief, 
she could not refuse such a nice young lady, if I would promise faith- 
fully not to tell.” This promise I gave with fidelity, and, returning to 
the cabman, directed him to drive not to Messrs. Shovelin, Wayte, and 
Shovelin just yet, but to No. 17, European Square, St. Katharine’s. 

From a maze of streets and rugged corners, and ins and outs nearly 
as crooked as those of a narrow human nature, we turned at last into 
European Square, which was no square at all, but an oblong opening 
pitched with rough granite, and distinguished with a pump. There 
were great thoroughfares within a hundred yards, but the place itself 
seemed unnaturally quiet upon turning suddenly into it, only murmurous 
with distant London din, as the spires of a shell hold the heavings of the 
sea. After driving three or four times round the pump, for the houses 
were numbered anyhow, we found No. 17, and I jumped out. 

“ Now don’t be in such a fierce hurry, Miss Wood,” cried the Major, 
who was now a little crusty; “ English ladies allow themselves to be 
handed out, without hurrying the gentlemen who have the honour.” 

“ But I wanted to save you the honour,” I said; “I will come back 
immediately, if you will kindly wait.” And with this I ran up the old 
steps, and rang and knocked, while several bearded faces came and gazed 
through dingy windows. 

“Can I see Mrs. Strouss?” I asked, when a queer old man in faded 
brown livery came to the door with a candle in his hand, though 
the sun was shining. 

“T am the Meesther Strouss; when you see me you behold the good 
Meeses Strouss also.” 
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“Thank you, but that will not do,” I replied ; “ my business is with 
Mrs. Strouss alone.” 

He did not seem to like this at first sight, but politely put the chain- 
bolt on the door while he retired to take advice; and the Major looked 
out of the cab and laughed. 

“You had better come back while you can,” he said, “though they 
seem in no hurry to swallow you.” 

This was intended to vex me, and I did not even turn my head to 
him. Thé house looked very respectable, and there were railings to the 
area. 

“The house is very respectable,” continued Major Hockin, who 
always seemed to know what I was thinking of, and now in his quick 
manner ran up the steps; “just look, the scraper is clean. You never 
see that, or at least not often, except with respectable people, Erema.” 

“Pray, what would my scraper be? and who is Erema?” cried a 
strong clear voice, as the chain of the door was set free, and a stout 
tall woman with a flush in her cheeks confronted us. ‘I never knew 
more than one Erema—good mercy !” 

My eyes met hers, and she turned as paleas death, and fell back into 
a lobby-chair. She knew me by my likeness to my father, falling on 
the memories started by my name ; and, strong as she was, the surprise 
overcame her, at the sound of which up rushed the small Herr Strouss. 

“Vhat are you doing dere, all of you? vhat have you enterprised with 
my frau? Explain, Vilhelmina, or I call de policemans, vhat I should 
say de peelers.” 

“Stop!” cried the Major, and he stopped at once, not for the word, 
which would have had no power, although I knew nothing about it then, 
but because he had received a sign which assured him that here was a 
brother mason. In a moment the infuriated husband vanished into the 
rational and docile brother. 

“ Ladies and gentlemans, valk in, if you please,” he said to my great 
astonishment ; “ Vilhelmina and my good self make you veleome to our 
poor house. Vilhelmina, arise and say so.” 

“Go to the back kitchen, Hans,” replied Wilhelmina, whose name 
was “ Betsy,” “and don’t come out until I tell you. You will find 
work to do there, and remember to pump up. I wish to hear things 
that you are not to hear, mind you. Shut yourself in, and if you soap 
the door to deceive me I shall know it.” 

“Vere goot, vere goot,” said the philosophical German; “I never 
meddle with nothing, Vilhelmina, no more than vhat I do for de money 
and de house.” 

Betsy, however, was not quite so sure of that. With no more 
ceremony she locked him in, and then came back to us, who could not 
make things out. 

“ My husband is the bravest of the brave,” she told us, while she 
put down his key on the table, “and a nobler man never lived, I am 
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sure of that. But every one of them foreigners—excuse me, sir, you are 
an Englishman ?” 

“Tam,” replied the Major, pulling up his little whiskers ; “I am so, 
madam, and nothing you can say will in any way hurt my feelings. I 
am above nationalities.” 

“ Just so, sir; then you will feel with me when I say that they 
foreigners is dreadful. Oh, the day that I ever married one of ’em—but 
there, I ought to be ashamed of myself, and my lord’s daughter facing 
me.” 

“Do you know me?” I asked, with hot colour in my face, and my 
eyes, I dare say, glistening; “are you sure that you know me? And 
then please to tell me how.” 

As I spoke I was taking off the close silk bonnet which I had worn 
for travelling, and my hair, having caught in a pin, fell round me, and 
before I could put it up, or even think of it, I lay in the great arms of 
Betsy Bowen, as I used to lie when I was a little baby, and when my 
father was in his own land, with a home and wife and seven little 
ones. And to think of this made me keep her company in crying, and 
it was some time before we did anything else. 

“ Well, well,” said the Major, who detested scenes, except when he 
had made them; “I shall be off. You are in good hands; and the 
cabman pulled out his watch when we stopped. So did I. But he is 
sure to beat me. They draw the minute hand on with a magnet, I am 
told, while the watch hangs on their badge, and they can swear they 
never opened it. Wonderful age, very wonderful age, since the time 
when you and I were young, ma'am.” 

“ Yes, sir, to be sure, sir!” Mrs. Strouss replied, as she wiped her 
eyes to speak of things; “but the most wonderfullest of all things, 
don’t you think, is the going of the time, sir? No cabby can make it 
go faster while he waits, or slower while he is a-driving, than the minds - 
inside of us manage it. Why, sir, it were only like yesterday that this 
here tall, elegant, royal young lady was a-lying on my breast, and what 
a hand she was to kick! AndI said that her hair was sure to grow 
like this. If I was to tell you only half what comes across me—— ” 

“Tf you did, ma’am, the cabman would make his fortune, and I 
should lose mine, which is more than I can afford. Erema, after dinner 
I shall look you up. I know a good woman when I see her, Mrs. 
Strouss, which does not happen every day. I can trust Miss Castlewood 
with you. Good-bye, good-bye for the present.” 

It was the first time he had ever called me by my proper name, and 
that made me all the more pleased with it. 

“You see, sir, why I were obliged to lock him in,” cried the “ good 
woman,” following to the door, to clear every blur from her virtues ; 
“for his own sake I done it, for I felt my cry a-coming, and to sec me 
cry—Lord bless you, the effect upon him is to call out for a walking- 
stick and a pint of beer.” 
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“ All right, ma’am, all right!” the Major answered in a tone which 
appeared to me unfeeling ; “cabman, are you asleep there? Bring the 
lady’s bag this moment.” 

As the cab disappeared without my even knowing where to find 
that good protector again in this vast maze of millions, I could not help 
letting a little cold fear encroach on the warmth of my outburst. I had 
heard so much in America of the dark, subtle places of London, and the 
wicked things that happen all along the Thames, discovered or invented 
by great writers of their own, that the neighbourhood of the docks and 
the thought of rats (to which I could never grow accustomed) made me 
look, with a flash perhaps of doubt, at my new old friend. 

“You are not sure of me, Miss Erema,” said Mrs. Strouss, without 
taking offence ; “after all that has happened, who can blame it on you? 
But your father was not so suspicious, Miss. It might have been better 
for him if he had, according, leastways, to my belief, which a team of 
wild horses will never drag out.” 

“Oh, only let me hear you talk of that!” I exclaimed, forgetting all 
other things; “ you know more about it than anybody I have ever met 
with, except my own father, who would never tell a word.” 

“And quite right he was, miss, according to his views. But come 
to my little room, unless you are afraid. I can tell you some things that 
your father never knew.” 

“ Afraid! do you think I am a baby still? But I cannot bear that 
Mr. Strouss should be locked up on my account.” 

“Then he shall come out,” said Mrs. Strouss, looking at me very 
pleasantly ; “ that was just like your father, Miss Erema. But I fall into 
the foreign ways, being so much with the foreigners.” Whether she thought 
it the custom among “ foreigners” for wives to lock their husbands in 
back kitchens was more than she ever took the trouble to explain. But 
she walked away in her stout, firm manner, and presently returned with 
Mr. Strouss, who seemed to be quite contented, and made me a bow with 
a very placid smile. 

“He is harmless; his ideas are most grand and good,” his wife 
explained to me, with a nod at him; “ but I could not have you.in with 
the gentleman, Hans. He always makes mistakes with the gentlemen, 
miss, but with the ladies he behaves quite well.” 

“Yes, yes, with the ladies I am nearly always goot,” Herr Strouss 

_ replied, with diffidence; “the ladies comprehend me right, all right, 
because I am so habitual with my wife. But the gentlemans in London 
have no comprehension of me.” 

“Then the loss is on their side,” I answered with a smile ; and he said, 
“Yes, yes, they lose vere much by me.” 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
Betsy’s TALg,. 


Now I scarcely know whether it would be more clear to put into 
narrative what I heardfrom Betsy Bowen, now Wilhelmina Strouss, or 
to let her tell the whole in her own words, exactly as she herself told it 
then tome. The story was so dark and sad—or at least to myself it so 
appeared—that even the little breaks and turns of lighter thought or 
livelier manner, which could scarcely fail to vary now and then the 
speaker’s voice, seemed almost to grate and jar upon its sombre monotone. 
On the other hand, by omitting these, and departing from her homely 
style, I might do more of harm than good through failing to convey im- 
pressions, or even facts, so accurately. Whereas the gist, and core, and 
pivot of my father’s life and fate are so involved (though not evolved), 
that I would not miss a single point for want of time or diligence. 
Therefore let me not deny Mrs. Strouss, my nurse, the right to put her 
words in her own way. And before she began to do this, she took 
the trouble to have everything cleared away, and the trays brought down, 
that her boarders (chiefly German) might leave their plates and be driven 
to their pipes. 

“Tf you please, Miss Castlewood,” Mrs. Strouss said grandly, “do 
you, or do you not, approve of the presence of ‘my man,’ as he calls 
himself ?—an improper expression, in my opinion; such, however, is 
their nature. He can hold his tongue as well as any man, though none 
of them are very sure at that. And he knows pretty nigh as much as 
I do, so far as his English can put things together, being better 
accustomed in German. For when we were courting I was fain to tell 
him all, not to join him under any false pretences, Miss, which might 
give him grounds against me.” 

“ Yes, yes, it is all vere goot and true—so goot and true as can be.” 

“ And you might find him come very handy, my dear, to run of any 
kind of messages. He can do that very well, I assure you, Miss—better 
than any Englishman.” 

Seeing that he wished to stay, and that she desired it, I begged him 
to stop, though it would have been more to my liking to hear the tale 
alone. 

“Then sit by the door, Hans, and keep off the draught,” said his 
Wilhelmina, kindly. “He is not very tall, Miss, but he has good 
shoulders ; I scarcely know what I should do without him. Well, now, 
to begin at the very beginning : I am a Welshwoman, as you may have 
heard. My father was a farmer near Abergavenny, holding land under 
Sir Watkin Williams, an old friend of your family. My father had too 
many girls, and my mother scarcely knew what to do with the lot of us. 
So some of us went out to service, while the boys stayed at home to 
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work the land. One of my sisters was lady’s maid to Lady Williams, 
Sir Watkin’s wife, at the time when your father came visiting there for 
the shooting of the moorfowl, soon after his marriage with your mother. 
What a sweet good lady your mother was! I never saw the like before 
or since. No sooner did I set eyes upon her, but she so took my fancy 
that I would have gone round the world with her. We Welsh are a 
very hot people, they say—not cold-blooded, as the English are. So, 
wise or foolish, right, wrong, or what might be, nothing would do for 
me but to take service, if I could, under Mrs. Castlewood. Your father 
was called Captain Castlewood then—as fine a young man as ever 
clinked a spur, but without any boast or conceit about him ; and they 
said that your grandfather, the old lord, kept him very close and spare, 
although he was the only son. Now this must have been—let me see, 
how long ago?—about five-and-twenty years, I think. How old are 
you now, Miss Erema? I can keep the weeks better than the years, 
Miss.” 

“T was eighteen on my last birthday. But never mind about the 
time—go on.” 

“ But the time makes all the difference, Miss, although, at the time, 
we may never think so. Well, then, it must have been better than six- 
and-twenty year agone; for though you came pretty fast, in the Lord’s 
will, there was eight years between you and the first-born babe, who was 
only just a-thinking of when I begin to tell. But to come back to 
myself, as was—mother had got too many of us still, and she was glad 
enough to let me go, however much she might cry over it, as soon as 
Lady Williams got me the place. My place was to wait upon the lady 
first, and make myself generally useful, as they say. But it was not 
very long before I was wanted in othcr more important ways, and having 
been brought up among so many children, they found me very handy 
with the little ones ; and being in a poor way, as they were then—for 
people, I mean, of their birth and place—they were glad enough soon to 
make head-nurse of me, although I was under two and-twenty. 

“We did not live at the old lord’s place, which is under the hills 
looking on the river Thames; but we had a quiet little house in Hamp- 
shire ; for the captain was still with his regiment, and only came to and 
fro to us. But a happier little place there could not be, with the 
flowers, and the cow, and the birds all day, and the children running 
gradually according to their age, and the pretty brook shining in the 
yalley. And as to the paying of their way, it is true that neither of 
them was a great manager. The captain could not bear to keep his 
pretty wife close ; and she, poor thing, was trying always to surprise 
him with other presents, besides all the beautiful babies. But they 
never were in debt all round, as the liars said when the trouble burst ; 
and if they owed two or three hundred pounds, who could justly blame 
them ? 

“For the old lord, instead of going on as he should, and widening 
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his purse to the number of the mouths, was niggling at them always for 
offence or excuse, to take away what little he allowed them. The 
captain had his pay, which would go in one hand, and the lady had a 
little money of her own; but still it was cruel for brought-up people 
to have nothing better to go on with. Not that the old lord was a 
miser neither; but it was said, and how far true I know not, that he 
never would forgive your father for marrying the daughter of a man he 
hated. And some went so far as to say that, if he could have done it, 
he would have cut your father out of all the old family estates. But 
such a thing never could I believe of a nobleman having his own flesh 
and blood. 

“But, money or no money, rich or poor, your father and mother, 
I assure you, my dear, wereas happy as the day was long. For they 
loved one another and their children dearly, and they did not care for 
any mixing with the world. The captain had enough of that when put 
away in quarters; likewise his wife could do without it better and better 
at every birth, though once she had been the very gayest of the gay, 
which you never will be, Miss Erema. 

“Now, my dear, you look so sad and so ‘solid,’ as we used to say, 
that if I can go on at all I must have something ready. I am quite an 
old nurse now, remember. Hans, go across the square, and turn on the 
left hand round the corner, and then three more streets towards the 
right, and you see one going towards the left, and you go about seven 
doors down it, and then you see a corner with a lamp-post.” 

“ Vilhelmina, I do see de lamp-post at de every corner.” 

“ That will teach you to look more bright, Hans. Then you find a 
shop window with three blue bottles, and a green one in the middle.” 

“ How can be any middle to three, without it is one of them ?” 

“ Then let it be two of them. -How youcontradict me! Take this 
little bottle, and the man with a gold braid round a cap, and a tassel 
with a tail to it, will fill it for fourpence when you tell him who you 
are.” 

“Yes, yes; I do now comprehend. You send me vhere I never 
find de vay, because I am in de vay, Vilhelmina! ” 

I was most thankful to Mrs. Strouss for sending her husband (how- 
ever good and kind-hearted he might be) to wander among many shops 
of chemists, rather than to keep his eyes on me, while I listened to 
things that were almost sure to make me want my eyes my own. My 
nurse had seen, as any good nurse must, that, grown and formed as 
I might be, the nature of the little child that cries for its mother was in 
me still. 

“It is very sad now,” Mrs. Strouss began again, without replying to 
my grateful glance; “ Miss Erema, it is so sad that I wish I had 
never begun with it. But I see by your eyes—so like your father’s, but 
softer, my dear, and less troublesome—that you will have the whole of 
it‘out, as he would with me once when I told him a story for the sake 
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of another servant. It was just about a month before you were born, 
when the trouble began to break on us. And when once it began, it 
never stopped until all that were left ran away from it. I have read in 
the newspapers many and many sad things coming over whole families, 
such as they call ‘ shocking tragedies ;’ but none of them, to my mind, 
could be more galling than what I had to see with my very own eyes. 

“Tt must have been close upon the middle of September when old 
Lord Castlewood came himself to see his son’s house and family at 
Shoxford. We heard that he came down a little on the sudden, to see 
to the truth of some rumours which had reached him about our style of 
living. It was the first time he had ever been there ; for, although he 
had very often been invited, he could not bear to be under the roof of 
the daughter, as he said, of his enemy. The Captain, just happening to 
come home on leave for his autumn holiday, met his father quite at his 
own door—the very last place to expect him. He afterwards acknow- 
ledged that he Was not pleased for his father to come ‘ like a thief in the 
night.’ However, they took him in and made him welcome, and covered 
up their feelings nicely, as the high-bred people do. 

“ What passed among them was unknown to any but themselves, 
except so far as now I tell you. A better dinner than usual for two 
was ready, to celebrate the master’s return and the beginning of his 
holiday ; and the old lord, having travelled far that day, was persuaded 
to sit down with them. The five eldest children (making all except the 
baby, for you was not born, Miss, if you please) they were to have sat 
up at table, as pretty as could be—three with their high-cushioned 
stools, and two in their arm-chairs screwed on mahogany, stuffed with 
horsehair, and with rods in front, that the little dears might not tumble 
out in feeding, which they did, it was a sight to see them! And how 
they would give to one another, with their fingers wet and shining, and 
saying, ‘Oo, dat for oo.’ Oh dear, Miss Erema, you were never born to 
see it! What a blessing for you! All those six dear darlings laid in 
their little graves within six weeks, with their mother planted under 
them ; and the only wonder is that you yourself was not upon her 
breast. 

“ Pay you no heed to me, Miss Erema, when you see me a-whimper- 
ing in and out while I am about it. It makes my chest go easy, Miss, 
Idoassure you, though not at the time of life to understand it. All they 
children was to have sat up for the sake of their dear father, as I said 
just now ; but because of their grandfather all was ordered back, And 
back they come, as good as gold, with Master George at the head of them, 
and asked me what milk-teeth was. Grandpa had said that ‘a dinner 
was no dinner, if milk-teeth were allowed at it.’ The hard old man, with 
his own teeth false! He deserved to sit down to no other dinner—and 
he never did, Miss. 

“You may be sure that I had enough to do to manage all the little 
ones and answer all their questions ; but never having seen a live lord 
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before, and wanting to know if the children would be like him before so 
very long, I went quietly downstairs, and the biggest of my dears peeped 
after me. And then, by favour of the parlour-maid—for they kept 
neither butler nor footman now—I saw the Lord Castlewood, sitting at 
his ease, with a glass of port wine before him, and my sweet mistress 
(the Captain’s wife, and your mother, if you understand, Miss) doing 
her very best, thinking of her children, to please him and make the 
polite to him. To me he seemed very much to be thawing to her—if 
you can understand, Miss, what my meaning is—and the Captain was 
looking at them with a smile, as if it were just what he had hoped for. 
From my own eyesight I can contradict the lies put about by nobody 
knows who, that the father and the son were at hot words even then. 

“ And I even heard my master, when they went out at the door, 
vainly persuading his father to take such a bed as they could offer him. 
And good enough it would have been for ten lords; for I saw nothing 
wonderful in him, nor fit to compare any way with the Captain. But 
he would not have it, for no other reason of ill-will or temper, but only 
because he had ordered his bed at the Moonstock Inn, where his coach- 
and-four were resting. 

“*T expect you to call me in the morning, George,’ I heard him say, 
as clear as could be, while his son was helping his coat on. ‘I am glad 
I have seen you. There are worse than you. And when the times get 
better, I will see what I can do.’ 

“With him this meant more than it might have done; for he was 
not a man of much promises, as you might tell by his face almost, with 
his nose so stern, and his mouth screwed down, and the wrinkles the 
wrong way for smiling. I could not tell what the Captain answered, 
for the door banged on them, and it woke the baby, who was dreaming, 
perhaps, about his lordship’s face, and his little teeth gave him the wind 
on his chest, and his lungs was like bellows—bless him ! 

“Well, that stopped me, Miss Erema, from being truly accurate in 
my testimony. What with walking the floor, and thumping his back, 
and rattling of the rings to please him—when they put me on the 
testament, cruel as they did, with the lawyers’ eyes eating into me, and 
both my ears buzzing with sorrow and fright, I may have gone too far, 
with my heart in my mouth, for my mind to keep out of contradiction, 
wishful as I was to tell the whole truth in a manner to hurt nobody. 
And without any single lie or glaze of mine, I do assure you, Miss, that 
I did more harm than good; everybody in the room—a court they 
called it, and no bigger than my best parlour—one and all they were 
convinced that I would#swear black was white, to save my master and 
mistress! And certainly I would have done so, and the Lord in heaven 
thought the better of me, for the sake of all they children, if I could 
have made it stick together, as they do with practice.” 

At thought of the little good she had done, and perhaps the great 
mischief, through excess of zeal, Mrs. Strouss was obliged to stop, and 
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put her hand to her side, and sigh. And eager as I was for every 
word of this miserable tale, no selfish eagerness could deny her need of 
refreshment, and even of rest; for her round cheeks were white, and 
her full breast trembled. And now she was beginning to make snatches 
at my hand, as if she saw things she could only tell thus. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
Betsy’s Tate.—Continued. 


“T am only astonished, my dear,” said my nurse, as soon as she had had 
some tea and toast, and scarcely the soft roe of a red herring, “ that you 
can put up so well, and abide with my instincts in the way you do. 
None of your family could have done it, to my knowledge of their 
dispositions, much less the baby that was next above you. But it often 
comes about to go in turns like that; ‘one, three, five, and seven is 
sweet, while two, four, and six is a-squalling with their feet.’ But the 
Lord forgive me for an ill word of them, with their precious little bodies 
washed, and laying in their patterns till the judgment-day. 

“But putting by the words I said in the dirty little room they 
pleased to call a ‘court,’ and the Testament so filthy that no lips could 
have a hold of it, my meaning is to tell you, Miss, the very things that 
happened, so that you may fairly judge of them. The captain came 
back from going with his father, I am sure in less than twenty minutes, 
and smoking a cigar in his elegant way, quite happy and contented, 
for I saw him down the staircase. As for sign of any haste about him, 
or wiping of his forehead, or fumbling with his handkerchief, or being 
in a stew in any sort of way—as the stupid cook who let him in 
declared, by reason of her own having been at the beer-barrel—solemnly, 
Miss, as I hope to go to heaven—there was nothing of the sort about 
him. 

“ He went into the dining-room, and mistress, who had been upstairs 
to see about the baby, went down to him; and there I heard them 
talking as pleasant and as natural as they always were together. Not 
one of them had the smallest sense of trouble hanging over them ; and 
they put away both the decanters and cruets, and came up to bed in 
their proper order, the master stopping down just to finish his cigar and 
see to the doors, and the bringing up the silver, because there was no 
man-servant now. And I heard him laughing at some little joke he 
made as he went into the bed-room. A happier household never went 
to bed, nor one with better hopes of a happy time to come. And the 
baby slept beside his parents in his little cot, as his mother liked to have 
him, with his blessed mouth wide open. 

“ Now, we three (cook, and Susan, and myself) were accustomed to 
have a good time of it whenever the master first came home and the 
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mistress was taken up with him. We used to count half an hour more 
in bed, without any of that wicked bell-clack, and then to go on to 
things according to their order, without anybody to say anything. 
Accordingly we were all snug in bed, and turning over for another tuck 
of sleep, when there came a most vicious ringing of the outer bell. 
‘You get up, Susan,’ I heard the cook say, for there only was a door 
between us; and Susan said, ‘ Blest if I will! Only Tuesday you put me 
down about it when the baker came.’ Nota peg would either of them 
stir, no more than to call names on one another ; so I slipped on my 
things, with the bell going clatter all the while, like the day of judgment. 
I felt it to be hard upon me, and I went down cross a little—just enough 
to give it well to a body I were not afraid of. 

** But the Lord in his mercy remember me, Miss. When I opened the 
door I had no blood left. There stood two men, with a hurdle on their 
shoulders, and on the hurdle a body, with the head hanging down, and 
the front of it slouching, like a sack that has been stolen from. And 
behind it there was an authority with two buttons on his back, and he 
waited for me to say something; but to do so was beyond me. Not a bit 
of caution or of fear about my sham dress-up, as the bad folk put it after- 
ward ; the whole of such thoughts was beyond me outright, and no 
thought of anything came inside me, only to wait and wonder. 

“¢ This corpse belongeth here, as I am informed,’ said the man, who 
seemed to be the master of it, and was proud to be so. ‘ Young woman, 
don’t you please to stand like that, or every duffer in the parish will be 
here, and the boys that come hankering after it. You be off!’ he cried 
out to a boy who was calling some more round the corner. ‘ Now, young 
woman, we must come inif you please, and the least said the soonest 
mended.’ 

“Oh! but my mistress, my mistress!’ I cried, ‘and her time up, 
as nigh as may be, any day or night before new moon! Oh, Mr. Con- 
stable, Mr. Rural Polishman, take it to the tool-shed, if you ever had a 
wife, Sir.’ Now even this was turned against us as if I had expected it. 
They said that I must have known whoit was, and to a certain length so 
I did, Miss ; but only by the dress and the manner of the corpse, and lying 
with an attitude there was no contradicting. 

“T cannot tell you now, my dear, exactly how things followed. My 
mind was gone all hollow with the sudden shock upon it. However, [ 
had thought enough to make no noise immediate, nor tell the other 
foolish girls, who would have set up bellowing. Having years to deal with 
little ones brings knowledge of the rest to us. I think that I must have 
gone to master’s door, where Susan’s orders were to put his shaving water 
in a tin, and fetched him out, with no disturbance, only in his dressing- 
gown. And when I told him what it was, his rosy colour turned like 
sheets, and he just said ‘Hush!’ and nothing more. And, guessing what 
he meant, I ran and put my things on properly. 

‘ But having time to think, the shock began to work upon me; and I 
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was fit for nothing when I saw the children smiling up with their tongues 
out for their bread and milk, as they used to begin the day with. And 
I do assure you, Miss Erema, my bitterest thought was of your coming, 
though unknown whether male or female, but both most inconvenient 
then, with things in such a state of things. You have much to answer 
for, Miss, about it ;.but how was you to help it though ? 

“ The tool-shed door was too narrow to let the hurdle and the body in, 
and finding some large seakale pots standing out of use against the door, 
the two men (who were tired with the weight and fright, I dare say) set 
down their burden upon these, under a row of hollyhocks, at the end of the 
row of beehives. And here they wiped their foreheads with some rags they 
had for handkerchiefs, or one of them with his own sleeve, I should say, 
and, gaining their breath, they began to talk with the boldness of the sun- 
rise over them. But Mr. Rural Polishman, as he was called in those parts, 
was walking up and down on guard, and despising of their foolish words. 

“My master, the Captain, your father, Miss, came out of a window 
and down the cross walk, while I was at the green door peeping, for I 
thought that I might be wanted, if only to take orders what was to be 
done inside, The constable stiffly touched his hat, and marched to the 
head of the hurdle, and said— 

“*¢ Do.you know this gentleman ?’ 

“ Your father took no more notice of him than if he had been a stiff 
hollyhock, which he might have resembled if he had been good-looking. 
The Captain thought highly of discipline always, and no kinder gentle- 
man could there be to those who gave his dues to him. But that man’s 
voice had a low and dirty impertinent sort of a twang with it. Nothing 
could have been more unlucky. Everything depended on that fellow in 
an ignorant neighbourhood like that; and his lordship, for such he was 
now of course, would not even deign to answer him. He stood over his 
head in his upright way by a good foot, and ordered him here and there, 
as the fellow had been expecting, I do believe, to order his lordship. 
And that made the bitterest enemy of him, being newly sent into these 
parts, and puffed up with authority. And the two miller’s men could 
not help grinning, for he had waved them about like a pair of dogs. 

“ But tosuppose that my master ‘ was unmoved, and took it brutally’ 
(as that wretch of a fellow swore afterwards), only shows what a stuck-up 
dolt he was. For when my master had examined his father, and made 
his poor body be brought in and spread on the couch in the dining-room, 
and sent me hot-foot for old Dr. Diggory down at the bottom of Shoxford, 
Susan peeped in through the crack of the door, with the cook to hold 
her hand behind, and there she saw the captain on his knees at the side 
of his father’s corpse, not saying a word, only with his head down. And 
when the doctor came back with me, with his night-gown positive under 
his coat, the first thing he said was, ‘My dear Sir—my Lord, I mean— 
don’t take on so ; such things will always happen in this world ;’ which 
shows that my master was no brute, 
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“Then the Captain stood up in his strength and height, without any 
pride and without any shame, only in the power of a simple heart, and he 
said words fit to hang him— 

“This is my doing! There is no one else to blame. If my father is 
dead, I have killed him!’ 

“Several of us now were looking in, and the news going out like a 
winnowing woman with no one to shut the door after her ; our passage 
was crowding with people that should have had a tar-brush in their 
faces. And of course a good score of them ran away to tell that the 
Captain had murdered his father. The milkman stood there with his yoke 
and cans, and his naily boots on our new oilcloth, and, not being able to 
hide himself plainly, he pulled out his slate and began to make his bill. 

“«¢ Away with you all!’ your father said, coming suddenly out of the 
dining-room, while the doctor was unbuttoning my lord, who was dead 
with all his day clothes on; and everybody brushed away like flies at the 
depth of his voice and his stature. Then he bolted the door, with only 
our own people, and the doctor, and the constable inside. Your mother 
was sleeping like a lamb, as I could swear, having had a very tiring day 
the day before, and being well away from the noise of the passage, as well 
as at a time when they must sleep, whenever sleep will come, Miss. 
Bless her gentle heart, what a blessing to be out of all that scare of it ! 

“ All this time, you must understand, there was no sign yet what had 
happened to his lordship, over and above his being dead. All of us 
thought, if our minds made bold to think, that it must have pleased the 
Lord to take his lordship, either with an appleplexy, or a sudden heart- 
stroke, or, at any rate, some other gracious way not having any flow of 
blood in it. But now, while your father was gone upstairs—for he knew 
that his father was dead enough—to be sure that your mother was quiet, 
and perhaps to smooth her down for trouble, and while I was run away to 
stop the ranting of the children, old Dr. Diggory and that rural officer 
were handling poor Lord Castlewood. They set him to their liking, and 
they cut his clothes off—so Susan told me afterwards—and then they 
found why they were forced to do so, which I need not try to tell you, 
Miss. Only they found that be was not dead from any wise visitation, 
but because he had been shot with a bullet through his heart. 

“Old Dr. Diggory came out shaking, and without any wholesome 
sense to meet what had arisen, after all his practice with dead men, and 
he called out ‘Murder!’ with a long thing in his hand, till my master 
leaped down the stairs, twelve at a time, and laid his strong hand on the 
old fool’s mouth. 

“¢ Would you kill my wife ?’ he said ; ‘ you shall not kill my wife.’ 

“ «Captain Castlewood,’ the constable answered, pulling out his staff 
importantly, ‘ consider yourself my prisoner.’ 

“The Captain could have throttled him with one hand, and Susan 
thought he would have done it. But instead of that he said, ‘ Very 
well ; do your duty, But let me see what you mean by it.’ Then he 
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walked back again to the body of his father, and saw that he had 
been murdered. 

“ But oh, Miss Erema, you are so pale! Nota bit of food have you 
had for hours. I ought not to have told you such a deal of it to once, 
Let me undo all your things, my dear, and give you something cordial ; 
and then lie down, and sleep a bit,” 

“No, thank you, nurse,” I answered, calling all my little courage back. 
“No sleep for me until I know every word. And to think of all my 
father had to see and bear! I am not fit to be his daughter.” 


————— 


CHAPTER XXV. 
Betsy’s TAatE.—Concluded. 


“WELL, now,” continued Mrs. Strouss, as soon as I could persuade her 
to go on; “if I were to tell you every little thing that went on among 
them, Miss, I should go on from this to this day week, or I might 
say this day fortnight, and then not half be done with it. And the 
worst of it is that those little things make all the odds in a case of that 
sort, showing what the great things were. But only a counsellor at the 
Old Bailey could make head or tail of the goings on that followed. 

“For some reason of his own, unknown to any living being but himself, 
whether it were pride (as I always said) or something deeper (as other people 
thought), he refused to have any one on earth to help him, when he ought to 
have had the deepest lawyer to be found. The constable cautioned him tosay 
nothing, as it seems is laid down in their orders, for fear of crimination. And 
he smiled at this, with a high contempt, very fine to see, but not bodily 
wise. But even that jack-in-office could perceive that the poor captain 
thought of his sick wife upstairs, and his little children, ten times for one 
thought he ever gave to his own position. And yet I must tell you that 
he would have no denial, but to know what it was that had killed his 
parent. When old Dr. Diggory’s hands were shaking, so that his instrument 
would not bite on the thing lodged in his lordship’s back, after passing 
through and through him, and he was calling for somebody to run for 
his assistant,who do you think did it for him, Miss Erema? As sure as 
I sit here, the Captain! His face was like a rock, and his hands no less ; 
and he said, ‘ Allow me, doctor. I have been in action.’ And he fetched 
out the bullet—which showed awful nerve, according to my way of think- 
ing—as if he had been a man with three rows of teeth. 

“<This bullet is just like those of my own pistol!’ he cried, and he 
sat down hard with amazement. You may suppose how this went 
against him, when all he desired was to know and tell the truth; and 
people said that ‘of course he got it out, after a bottleful of doctors 
failed, because he knew best how it was put in.’ 

“*T shall now go and see the place, if you please, or whether you 
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please or not,’ my master said. ‘Constable, you may come and point it 
out, unless you prefer going to your breakfast. My word is enough, that 
I shall not run away. Otherwise, as you have acted on your own 
authority, I shall act on mine, and tie you until you have obtained a 
warrant. Take your choice, my man; and make it quickly, while I 
offer it.’ 

“The rural polishman stared at this, being used on the other hand to 
. be made much of. But, seeing how capable the Captain was of acting up 
to anything, he made a sulky scrape, and said, ‘ Sir, as you please for the 
present,’ weighting his voice on those last three words, as much as to 
say, ‘Pretty soon you will be handcuffed.’ ‘Then,’ said my master, ‘I 
shall also insist on the presence of two persons, simply to use their eyes 
without any fear or favour. One is my gardener, a very honest man, but 
apt to be late in the morning. The other is a faithful servant, who has 
been with us for several years. Their names are Jacob Rigg and Betsy 
Bowen. You may also bring two witnesses, if you choose. And the 
miller’s men of course will come. But order back all others.’ 

“<« That is perfectly fair and straight-forward, my lord,’ the constable 
answered, falling naturally into abeyance to orders. ‘I am sure that all 
of us wishes your lordship kindly out of this rum scrape. But my duty 
is my duty.’ 

“With a few more words we all set forth, six in number, and no 
more; for the constable said that the miller’s men, who had first found 
the late Lord Castlewood, were witnesses enough for him. And Jacob 
Rigg, whose legs were far apart (as he said) from trenching celery, took 
us through the kitchen garden, and out at a gap, which saved everybody 
knowing. 

“Then we passed through a copse or two, and across a meadow, and 
then along the turnpike-road, as far as now I can remember. And along 
that we went to a stile on the right, without any house for a long way 
off. And from that stile a foothpath led down a slope of grassland to 
the little river, and over a hand-bridge, and up another meadow full of 
trees and bushes, to a gate which came out into the road again, a little 
to this side of the Moonstock Inn, saving a quarter of a mile of road, 
- which ran straight up the valley and turned square at the stone bridge 
to get to the same inn. 

“T cannot expect to be clear to you, Miss, though I see it all now 
as I saw it then, every tree, and hump, and hedge of it; only about the 
distances, from this to that, and that to the other, they would be beyond 
me. You must be on the place itself ; and I never could carry distances— 
no, nor -even clever men, I have heard my master say. But when he 
came to that stile he stopped, and turned upon all of us clearly, and as 
straight as any man of men could be. ‘ Here I saw my father last, at a 
quarter past ten o’clock last night, or within a few minutes of that time. 
I wished to see him to his inn, but he would not let me do so, and he 
never bore contradiction. He said that he knew the way well, having 
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fished more than thirty years ago, up and down this stream. He crossed 
this stile, and we shook hands over it, and the moon being bright, I 
looked into his face, and he said, “ My boy, God bless you!” Knowing 
his short ways, I did not even look after him, but turned away, and went 
straight home along this road. Upon my word as an Englishman, and 
an officer of Her Majesty, that is all I know of it. Now let us go on to 
the—to the other place.’ 

“We all of us knew in our hearts, I am sure, that the Captain spoke 
the simple truth, and his face was grand as he looked at us. But the 
constable thought it his duty to ask— 

“¢Did you hear no sound of a shot, my lord? For he fell within a 
hundred yards of this.’ 

“¢T heard no sound of any shot whatever. I heard an owl hooting, 
as I went home, and then the rattle of a heavy waggon, and the bells of 
horses. I have said enough. Let us go forward.’ 

“We obeyed him at once; and even the constable looked right and 
left, as if he had been wrong. He signed to the miller’s man to lead the 
way, and my lord walked proudly after him. The path was only a little 
narrow track, with the grass, like a front of hair, falling over it on the 
upper side, and on the under, dropping away like side curls; such a little 
path that I was wondering how a great lord could walk over it. Then 
we came down a steep place to a narrow bridge across a shallow 
river; a bridge made of only two planks and a rail, with a prop 
or two to carry them. And one end of the hand-rail was fastened into 
a hollow and stubby old hawthorn tree, overhanging the bridge and 
the water a good way. And just above this tree, and under its shadow, 
there came a dry cut into the little river, not more than a yard or two 
above the wooden bridge, a water-trough such as we have in Wales, Miss, 
for the water to run in, when the farmer pleases; but now there was no 
water in it, only gravel. 

“ The cleverest of the miller’s men, though neither of them had much 
intellect, stepped down at a beck from the constable, right beneath the old 
ancient tree, and showed us the marks on the grass and the gravel made 
by his lordship where he fell and lay. And it seemed that he must have 
fallen off the bridge, yet not into the water, but so as to have room for 
his body, if you see, Miss, partly on the bank, and partly in the hollow 
of the meadow-trough. ; 

“* Have you searched the place well?’ the captain asked; ‘have you 
found any weapon or implement?’ 

“We have found nothing but the corpse, so far,’ the constable 
answered in a surly voice, not liking to be taught his business. ‘My 
first duty was to save life, if I could. These men, upon finding the body 
ran for me, and knowing who it was, I came with it to your house.’ 

“¢ You acted for the best, my man. Now search the place carefully, 
while I stand here. I am on my parole, I shall not run away. Jacob, 
go down and help them,’ 
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“Whether from being in the army, or what, your father always spoke 
in such a way that the most stiff-neckedest people began without think- 
ing to obey him. So the constable and the rest went down, while the 
captain and I stood upon the plank, looking at the four of them. 

“For a long time they looked about, according to their attitudes, 
without finding anything more than the signs of the manner in which 
the poor lord fell, and of these the constable pulled out a book and made 
a pencil memorial. But presently Jacob, a spry sort of man, cried 
‘Hulloa! whatever have I got hold of here? Many a good crawfish 
have I pulled out from this bank, when the water comes down the 
gulley ; but never one exactly like this here afore.’ 

“«Name of the Lord!’ cried the constable, jumping behind the 
hawthorn-stump ; ‘don’t point it at me, you looby! It’s loaded, loaded 
one barrel, don’t you see? Put it down, with the muzzle away from 


me. 

“<¢ Hand it to me, Jacob,’ the Captain said ; ‘ you understand a gun, 
and this goes off just the same. Constable Jobbins, have no fear. Yes, it 
is exactly as I thought. This pistol is one of the double-barrelled pair 
which I bought to take to India. The barrels are rifled; it shoots as 
true as any rifle, and almost as hard up to fifty yards. The right barrel 
has been fired, the other still is loaded. The bullet I took from my 
father’s body most certainly came from this pistol.’ 

“*Can ’e say, can ’e say then, who done it, master?’ asked Jacob, a 
man very sparing of speech, but ready at a beck to jump at constable 
and miller’s men, if only law was with him. ‘Can ’e give a clear 
account, and let me chuck ’un in the river?’ 

“ “No, Jacob, I can do nothing of the kind,’ your father answered ; 
while the Rural man came up and faced things, not being afraid of a 
fight half so much as he was of an accident ; by reason of his own mother 
having been blown up by a gunpowder start at Dartford, yet came down 
all right, Miss, and had him three months afterward, according to his 
own confession; nevertheless, he came up now, as if he had always 
been upright in the world, and he said, ‘ My lord, can you explain all 
this ?’ 

“Your father looked at him, with one of his strange gazes; as if he 
were measuring the man, while trying his own inward doing of his own 
mind. Proud as your father was, as proud as ever can be without 
cruelty, it is my firm belief, Miss Erema, going on a woman’s judgment, 
that if the man’s eyes had come up to my master’s sense of what was 
virtuous, my master would have up and told him the depth and contents 
of his mind and heart ; although totally gone beyond him. 

“ But Jobbins looked back at my lord with a grin, and his little eyes, 
hard to put up with. ‘Have you nothing to say, my lord? Then, I 
am afeared I must ask you just to come along of me,’ And my master 
went with him, Miss, as quiet as a lamb; which Jobbins said, and even 
Jacob fancied, was a conscience sign of guilt, 
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“ Now, after I have told you all this, Miss Erema, you know very 
nearly as much as I do. To tell how the grief was broken to your 
mother, and what her state of mind was, and how she sat up on the 
pillows and cried, while things went on from bad to worse, and a verdict 
of ‘wilful murder’ was brought against your father by the crowner’s 
men, and you come headlong, without so much as the birds in the ivy to 
chirp about you, right into the thick of the worst of it. I do assure you, 
Miss Erema, when I look at your bright eyes and clear figure, the Lord 
in heaven, who has made many cripples, must have looked down special, 
to have brought you as you are. For trouble upon trouble fell in heaps, 
faster than I can wipe my eyes to think. To begin with, all the servants 
but myself, and gardener Jacob, ran away. They said that the old lord 
haunted the house, and walked with his band in the middle of his heart, 
pulling out a bullet, if he met anybody, and sighing ‘ murder’ three 
times, till every hair was crawling. I took it on myself to fetch the 
Vicar of the parish, to lay the evil spirit, as they do in Wales. A nice 
kind gentleman he was as you could see, and wore a velvet skull-cap, 
and waited with his legs up. But whether he felt that the power was 
not in him, or whether his old lordship was frightened of the Church, 
they never made any opportunity between them, to meet and have it 
out, Miss. 

“ Then it seemed as if Heaven, to avenge his lordship, rained down 
pestilence upon that house. A horrible disease, the worst I ever met, 
broke out upon the little harmless dears, the pride of my heart and of 
everybody’s eyes, for lovelier or better ones never came from heaven. 
They was all gone to heaven in a fortnight and three days, and laid in 
the churchyard at one another's side, with little beds of mould to the 
measure of their stature, and their little carts and drums, as they made 
me promise, ready for the judgment-day. Oh, my heart was broken, 
Miss, my heart was broken ; I cried so, I thought I could never cry 
more. 

“But when your dear mother, who knew nothing of all this (for we 
put all their illness, by the doctor’s orders, away at the further end of 
the house), when she was a little better of grievous pain and misery (for 
being so upset, her time was hard), when she sat up on the pillow, look- 
ing like a bride almost, except that she had what brides hasn’t, a little 
red thing in white flannel at her side, then she says to me, ‘I am ready, 
Betsy ; it is high time for all of them to see their little sister. They 
always love the baby so, whenever there is a new one. And they are 
such men and women to it. They have been so good this time, that I 
have never heard them once. And I am sure that I can trust them, 
Betsy, not to make the baby cry. I do so long to see the darlings. Now 
do not even whisper to them not to make a noise. They are too good to 
require it; and it would hurt their little feelings.’ 

“T had better have been shot, my dear, according as the old lord 
was, than have the pain that went through all my heart, to see the 
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mother so. She sat up, leaning on one arm, with the hand of the other 
round your little head, and her beautiful hair was come out of its loops, 
and the colour in her cheeks was like a shell. Past the fringe of the 
curtain, and behind it too, her soft bright eyes were a-looking here and 
there, for the first to come in of her children. The Lord only knows 
what lies I told her, so as to be satisfied without them. First I said 
they were all gone for a walk ; and then that the doctor had ordered 
them away; and then that they had got the measles. That last she 
believed, because it was worse than what I had said before of them ; and 
she begged to see Dr. Diggory about it, and I promised that she should, 
as soon as he had done his dinner, And then, with a little sigh, being 
very weak, she went down into her nest again, with only you to keep her 
company. 

“ Well, that was bad enough, as any mortal sufferer might have said ; 
enough for one day at any rate. But there was almost worse to come. 
For when I was having a little sit downstairs, with my supper, and half- 
pint of ale (that comes like drawing a long breath to us, when spared 
out of sick-rooms, Miss), and having no nursery now on my mind, was 
thinking of all the sad business, with only a little girl in the back- 
kitchen, come in to muck up the dishes, there appeared a good knock 
at the garden-door, and I knew it for the thumb of the Captain. I 
locked the young girl up, by knowing what their tongues are, and then 
I let your father in, and the candle-sight of him made my heart go low. 

“He had come out of prison; and although not being tried, his 
clothes were still in decency, they had great holes in them, and the gloss 
all gone to a smell of mere hedges and ditches. The hat on his head was 
quite out of the fashion, even if it could be called a hat at all, and his 
beautiful beard had no sign of a comb, and he looked as old again as he 
had looked a month ago. 

“‘«T know all about it. You need not be afraid,’ he said, as I took 
him to the breakfast-room, where no one upstairs could hear us. ‘I 
know that my children are all dead and buried, except the one that was 
not born yet. Ill news flies quick. I know all about it. George, 
Henrietta, Jack, Alf., little Vi, and Tiny. I have seen their graves and 
' counted them, while the fool of a policeman beat his gloves through the 
hedge, within a rod of me. Oh yes, I have much to be thankful for. 
My life is in my own hand now.’ 

“¢QOh, master ; oh, captain ; oh, my lord!’ I cried; ‘ for the sake of 
God in heaven, don’t talk like that. Think of your sweet wife, your 
dear lady.’ 

“< Betsy,’ he answered, with his eyes full upon me, noble, yet 
frightful to look at; ‘I am come to see my wife. Go and let her know 
it, according to your own discretion.’ 

“My discretion would have been not to let him see her, but go on 
and write to her from foreign countries, with the salt sea between them ; 
but I give you my word that I had no discretion, but from pity and 
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majesty obeyed him. I knew that he must have broken prison, and by 
good rights ought to be starving. But I could no more offer him the 
cold ham and pullet, than take him by his beard and shake him. 

“Ts he come, at last, at last?’ my poor mistress said, whose wits 
were wandering after her children. ‘ At last, at last! then he will find 
them all.’ : 

“ «Ves, ma’am, at last, at the last he will,’ I answered, while I thought 
of the burial service, which I had heard three times in a week, for the 
little ones went to their graves in pairs to save ceremony ; likewise of 
the Epistle of Saint Paul, which is not like our Lord’s way of talking 
at all, but arguing instead of comforting; and not to catch her up in 
that weak state, I said, ‘ He will find every one of them, ma’am !’ 

“<¢QOh, but I want him for himself, for himself, as much as all the rest 
put together,’ my dear lady said, without listening to me, but putting 
her hand to her ear to hearken for even so much as a mouse on the 
stairs; ‘do bring him, Betsy ; only bring him Betsy, and then let me 
go where my children are !’ m 

“T was surprised at her manner of speaking, which I would not have 
allowed to her, but more than all about her children, which she could only 
have been dreaming yet, for nobody else came nigh her except only me, 
Miss, and you, Miss, and for you to breathe words was impossible. All 
you did was to lie very quiet, tucked up into your mother’s side, and as 
regular as the timepiece went, wide came your eyes and your mouth to 
be-fed. If your nature had been cross or squally ‘ baby’s coffin No. 7’ 
would have come after all the other six, which the thief of a carpenter 
put down on his bill, as if it was so many shavings. 

“ Well now, to tell you the downright truth, I have a lot of work to 
do to-morrow, Miss, with three basketfuls of washing coming home, and 
a man about a tap that leaks and floods the inside of the fender ; and if I 
were to try to put before you the way that those two for the last time of 
their lives went on to one another, the one like a man and the other like 
a woman, full of sobs and choking—my eyes would be in such a state 
to-morrow that the whole of them would pity and cheat me. And I 
ought to think of you as well, Miss, who has been sadly harrowed listening 
when you was not born yet. And to hear what went on, full of weeping, 
when yourself was in the world, and able to cry for yourself, and all 
done over your own little self, would leave you red eyes and no spirit 
for the night, and no appetite in the morning ; and so I will pass it all 
over, if you please, and let him go out of the back door again. 

“This he was obliged to do quick, and no mistake, glad as he might 
have been to say more words, because the fellows who call themselves 
officers, without any commission, were after him. False it was to say, 
as was said, that he got out of Winchester gaol through money. That 
story was quite of a piece with the rest. His own strength and skill it 
was that brought him out triumphantly, as the scratches on his hands 
and cheeks might show. He did it for the sake of his wife no doubt. 
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When he heard that the children were all in their graves, and their 
mother in the way to follow them, madness was better than his state of 
fnind, as the officers told me when they could not catch him, and sorry 
they would have been to do it, I believe. 

“To overhear my betters is the thing of all things most against my 
nature, and my poor lady being unfit to get up, there was nothing said 
on the landing, which is the weakest part of gentlefolks. They must 
have said ‘Good-bye’ to one another quite in silence, and the Captain, as 
firm a man as ever lived, had lines on his face that were waiting for tears, 
if nature should overcome bringing up. Then I heard the words, ‘for 
my sake,’ and the other said, ‘ for your sake,’ a pledge that passed between 
them, making breath more long than life is. But when your poor father 
was by the back door, going out towards the woods and coppices, he 
turned sharp round and he said, ‘ Betsy Bowen!’ and I answered, ‘ Yes, 
at your service, Sir!’ ‘You have been the best woman in the world,’ he 
said, ‘the vravest, best, and kindest. I leave my wife and my last child 
to you. The Lord has been hard on me, but he will spare me those two ; 
I do hope, and believe, He will.’ 

“We heard a noise of horses in the valley, and the clank of swords ; 
no doubt the mounted police from Winchester a-crossing of the Moon- 
stock Bridge to search our house for the runaway. And the Captain 
took my hand and said,‘I trust them to you! Hide the clothes I took 


off, that they may not know I have been here. I trust my wife and 
little babe to you, and may God bless you, Betsy.’ 

“He had changed all his clothes, and he looked very nice, but a 
sadder face was never seen. As he slipped through the hollyhocks I said 
to myself, ‘There goes a broken-hearted man, and he leaves a broken 
heart behind.’ And your dear mother died on the Saturday night. Oh, 
my! Oh,my! Howsad it was!” 














